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The New Volume in the “International Scientific Series,” entitled 
«WAN AND THE GLACIAL PERIOD,” by G. Frederick Wright, 
DD. LLD., Author of “ The Ice Age in North America,” with 111 
Tilustrations and Maps, is now ready at all Libraries and Book- 
sellers’, price Five Shillings. 


AUSTIN DOBSON and HUGH THOMSON, 


The BALLAD of BEAU BROCADE, and other Poems of the Eighteenth ( ventury. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. With 50 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, 5s. 








NEW and IMPORTANT WORK by Sir J. LUBBOCK, Bart.—Just published, 


A CONTRIBUTION to OUR KNOWLEDGE of SEEDLINGS. By Sir Joun 


BBOCK, Bart., M.P. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 36, net. 
” P ‘ ‘‘ The germination of plants is certainly not the least interesting portion of their life-history, but it has no 
as yet attracted the attention it deserves,’’—Extract from PREFACE. 





By Cuarues Exton, Q.C., F.S.A. 
By Fatconer Manan, M.A. 

By E. Gorpon Durr. 

By A. W. Po.iarp. 


GREAT BOOK COLLECTORS. 
BOOKS IN MANUSCRIPT. 
EARLY PRINTED BOOKS. 
THE DECORATION OF BOOKS. 
BINDINGS. By H. P. Horne. 
BOOK PLATES. By W. J. Harpy, F.S.A. 
This Series will be published in monthly volumes under the general editorship of Mr. ALFRED PoLLarp, Author of “ The History of the Title Page.” Its aim 
is to give a popular account of the chief subjects in which collectors and lovers of books are interested. Fach volume will be illustrated with from eight to thirty 
plates, and « limited number of copies will be printed on large paper. A detailed prospectus will be issued shortly. 














History of Greece. By Victor Durvy. | Dana’s System of Mineralogy : Descrip- 


Crowned by the French Academy. With an Introduction by Professor J. P. tive Mineralogy. Sixth Edition. By Epwarp Sarispury Dana. Entirely 
Rewritten and much Enlarged, Illustrated with over 1,400 Figures, royal 
4to, £3 3s. 


Handwriting and Expression : a Study 


of Written Gesture. Translated and Edited by Joun HoitScuoo.ina, from the 
French of J. Crépieux-Jamin. With some 150 Fac-simile Reproductions of 
the Handwritings of Men and Women of various Nationalities. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


The Classic Birthday Book. By F. W. 


AVELING, M.A., B.Sc., Principal of the Independent College, Taunton. 4to, 
cloth, 8s. 6d.; paste grain, l5s. ; tree calf, 21s. 
Saturday Review.—‘‘ Choice and luxuriant quotation is the mark of ‘ The Classic 
Birthday Book.’ The extracts show discrimination and taste.” 
Literary World,—‘‘ The most sumptuous Birthday Book we have seen.”’ 


4 Y. ° . 
The Story of a Friendship. By ALFrrep 
Gurney, Vicar of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, Author of “ A Christmas Faggot,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo, 53. 
Church Times.—‘* The vehicle of many mystical and beautiful thoughts on 
religion and art. A prose poem; a spiritual romance.” 


The Scarlet Letter. By NATHANIEL 


HawTHorneE. With Portrait of Author and 12 Photogravures from Designs 
in outline by F, UW, C. Darley. Post 8vo, bound in crimson and white, gilt 
tops, 10s. 6d. 


A Manual of Greek and Latin Palwo- 


GRAPHY. By FE. Maunpe Tuompson, Principal Librarian, British 
Museum. Crown 8vo, (International Scientific Series.) Shortly. 


Art and Handicraft: a Series of Papers 
on the Study of English Architecture; Religion and Art; the Handicrafts in 
Old Days; Art and Nature in Cornwall; Oar Arts and Industries; Expres- 
sion in Architecture. By the late Jonn D. SEeppina, Author of ‘ Giarden- 
craft,’’ &. Demy 8vo. [Shortly. 
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Sanchi and its Remains : a Full Descrip- 
tion of the Ancient Buildings, Sculptures, and Inscriptions at Sdachi, near 
Bhilsa, in Central India. By the late General FREDERICK CHARLES MAISEY, 
and an Introductory Note by Major-General Sir ALEx. CunninGHamM. K.C.S.1, 
Royal ito, with 40 Full-Page Plates, strongly bound, £2 10s, Shortly. 


Manarry. 8 vols, super royal 8vo, £8 8s. 
Esther, Love Lyrics, and Natalia’s 


RESURRECTION. By WitFr1p Scawen Buiunt. Elzevir 8ve, 7s. 6d. 


The History of Creation; or, the 
Development of the Earth and its Inhabitants by the Action of Natural 
Catses. A Popular Exposition of the Doctrine of Evolution, From the 
latest German Edition of Ernst HarckeL. Trauslation Revised by Pro- 
fessor E. Ray LANEFSTER. Fourth Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 
2 vols, large post 8vo, 32s. 


Lombard Street: a Description of the 


Money Market. By WALTER Baceuot. Tenth Edition, with Notes, bringing 
the Work up to the Present time, by E. JonnsTone. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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Wanderings and Wonderings: India, 
Rurmah, Kashmir, Ceylon, Singapore, Java, Siam, Jap.u, Manila, Formosa, 
Korea, China, Cambodia, Australia, New Zealand, A’aska the States. By 
J.J, AUBERTIN, With Portrait, Map, and 7 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
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The Laws and Properties of Matter. 
Ry R.T. Guazeerook, F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d, (Modern Science Series.) [Immediately. 
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The Collected Scientific Papers of Pr. 
I. C. WOOLDRIDGE. Arranged by Victor Horstey, BL, F.R.C.S., 
F.RS., and Ernest Srarvine, M.D., D.Sc. With an Introduction by 
Victor Horstey. Demy 8vo. [In the press, 


Methods of Practical Hygiene. By 
Professor K. B. LEHMANN, Wiirzburg. Translated by W. Crooxss, F.R.S, 
2 vols, demy 8vo. [ Shortly. 


English Folk-Rhymes : a Collection of 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


PABLO DE SEGOVIA: 


The Adventures of a Spanish Sharper. By FRAaNcIscO DE QUEVEDO. 
Illustrated with over 100 Drawings by DANtrL VieRGE. With 
an Introduction on “ Vierge and his Art,” by Jos—ePH PENNELL ; 
and “A Critical Essay on Quevedo and his Writings,” by H. E. 
Warts. Super royal 4to, bound in parchment, old style (limited 
edition only), £3 13s. 6d. net. Also 10 copies, numbered and 
signed, with India proof Illustrations, £15 15s. each. 

This is the chief work of QuEVEDO, who has been likened, in his wit, to Dean 
Swift, and in bis grace to Horace. He has also been called the Spanish Juvenal, 
the Spanish Ovid, and the Spanish Lucian. Daniri VierGeE is well known as 
one of the most expert and delicate artists of the present day; his designs for 
** Pablo de Segovia’’ represent some of his most finished work, but the complete 
series has never before been published, 


ILLUSTRATED by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 


Described by Mrs. VAN RENSSELAER, and Iliustrated by Joseph Pennell. 
Royal 8vo, cloth elegant, 25s, Also an Edition de Luxe, in 2 vols., 20 sets 
only being for sale in England; size, 10in. by 14in.; printed on fine plate- 
paper; the Illustrations from the Original Wood-Blocks, the Fall-Page ones, 
and the Seals of the Cathedrals (printed in appropriate Colours) on Separate 
Sheets ; each Copy Signed. Price £6 63. each, 

** A charming account, charmingly illustrated.’’—Times, 


FOR LOVERS of the FINE ARTS. 


OLD ITALIAN MASTERS. _ By 


W. J. Strztman. Engravings and Notes by T. CoLE. Royal 8vo, cloth 
elegant, price £2 2s, Also an Edition de Luxe, in two portfolios; size, 13 in, 
by 18in. ; printed on India paper, text bound separately ; hand-pulled Proofs 
of the 68 Illustrations from the Original Wood-Blocks, printed on Japan 
paper, and mounted on thick Japan mat-paper, and Signed by the Engraver 
and Printer ; the Illustrations have Outline at foot, showing tale of picture. 
Price £30. This Edition is limited to 126 Copies, 12 only being for sale in 
England. 

“‘The greatest series of wood-engravings in ancient or modern times.’’—Daily 

Chronicle. 


An EXHAUSTIVE LIFE of COWPER, 


The LIFE of WILLIAM COWPER. 


By THomas WriGut, Principal of Cowper School, Olney, Author of ** The 
Town of Cowper.” &c Demy Svo, cloth, 21s. With 21 Full-page Tilustra- 
tions. Also an Edition de Luxe (the number of wh ch is strictly limited), 
printed on Dutch hand-made paper, and bound in parchment, price 30s. net. 
“Mr. Wright has not only concentrated in his biography all that is best in the 
work of his predecessors, but has added a great deal that is new and strange...... 
This loving and minute record,’’—Daily Chronicle. 


GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKRH’S LIFE. 


SIXTY YEARS of an AGITATOR’S 


LIFE: the Autobiography of GrorGce Jacon Hotyoake. In 2 vols., with 
Photogravure Frontispiece Portrait to each, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, 
“ These interesting volumes, which form a solid contribution to the history of 
English reform.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


A PARTICULAR ACCOUNT of the 


EUROPEAN MILITARY ADVENTURERS of HINDUSTAN, from 1784 
to 1803. Compiled by HERserT Compton, Editor of “ A Master Mariner,” 
&ec. 
‘*The pages of romantic fiction contain no adventures more marvellous, and 
all lovers of adventurous chronicles may be recommended to look into Mr. 
Compton’s profoundly interesting narratives.” —Scotsman. 


R. F. HORTON 8 NEW WORK. 


REVELATION and the BIBLE. By 


R. F. Hoxton, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Inspiration and the Bibie,” &. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d 
“¢ Its information is of the best, its method is scientifically sound, its exposi- 
tion Incid, its temper reasonable, and its style singularly clear, flowing, and un- 
laboured,” —Independent, 


By the AUTHOR of “In THOUGHTLAND and in DREAMLAND” 


ORCHARDSCROFT: the Story of 


an Artist. By Elsa D’KsterRE Kee inG, Author of “In Thoughtland and 
in Dreamland,” &¢. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 








NEW VOLUMES of “THE INDEPENDENT NOVEL SERIES.” 
Demy 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


A PHANTOM from the EAST. By 


Pierre Loti. Translated by J. E. Gorpon. 


JEAN DE KERDREN. By Philippe 


Sarnt-H1LairE, Author of ‘ Colette.’’ 


NEW VOLUME of “THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY.” 


NUTCRACKER and MOUSE KING, 


and other Stories. By KE. T. A. Horrmann. Translated from the German 
by Ascorr R. Hore. Illustrated. Post 8vo, pinafore cloth binding, floral 
edges, 23. 6d. mY 
NEW VOLUMES of ‘‘' THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.” 
24mo, paper covers, 1s. 6d. each ; cloth, 23. each, 


A SPLENDID COUSIN. By Mrs. 


AnpREW DEAN. 


GENTLEMAN UPCOTT’S DAUGH- 


TER. By Tom CopBLeicH. 


By the AUTHOR of “ WILD NATURE WON by KINDNESS.” 


MORE ABOUT WILD NATURE. 


By Mrs, BRIGHTWEN, Author of “ Wild Nature Won by Kindness.” With 
Portrait of the Author aud many other Fall-Page Illustrations, small crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. In handsome 


COINS AND MEDALS: 


Their Place in History and Art. By the Authors of The British 
Official Catalogues.” Edited by Staxtry Lawe-Poour, Secon i 
numerous Illustrations. it 


Tn handsome 8vo, tastefully printed and strong'y boun 


THE LONDON AND 
MIDDLESEX NOTE-BooK 


An Illustrated Garner of the Loca’ History and Antiquiti ¥ 
_— and County of Middlesex, Euited by W. P. W. Putuutwomn yy 0° 
.C.L, ™ ” 





870, price 6s, 


Museum 
100, with 


d, price 10s, 





Incrown 4to, handsomely printed and bound, price 21s, ; 


NOOKS AND CORNERS 
OF HEREFORDSHIRE 


By Henry T. Timmins. A Descriptive Account of the Pict 
of the County. Fully Illustrated by the Author, “oturesque Parts 
“Mr. Timmins has introdued much of the charm of this connt 
teresting book, interspersed with graceful illustrations,’’—Daily Tele 


Large-Paper, Price £3 3 


ty in his in. 
graph, 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE ELIZABETHAN LIBRARY.” 
In tasteful antique binding, feap, 12mo, price 33. 6d. ; morocco roxburghe, 
price 5s.; Large-Paper, l5s. ° 


CHOICE PASSAGES FROM 
THE WRITINGS AND LETTERS 
OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


Being a Small Sheaf of Gleanings from a Golden Harvest, Edited b: 
ALEXANDER R. B. Grosart, LL.D. y 

“ Priceless gems, chosen with great care and judgment.” —Leicester Mercy, 

“* Nothing could be more welcome as a Christmas gift-book.”—Yorkshire Post 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
In handsowe 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 5s, 


PEASANT SPEECH OF DEVON. 


A Collection of Characteristic Words and Phrases in Use in the Rural 
Districts of Devonshire. With Dialogues, Letters, Anecdotes, Poems and 
Proverbs, By SaraH Hewett. “ A very good volume, and conveys & great 
deal of useful knowledge.’’—Saturday Review, " 








In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d., post-free. 


BENEATH HELVELLYN’S SHADE: 


Notes and Sketches in the Valley of Wythburn. By Samvuet Barzer, 


“ Abounds in well-written description of scenery, aud conveys a deal of informa- 
tion of the most varied kind.”—Glasgow Herald, 


In handsome crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


“THE LONE STAR OF LIBERIA.” 


Being the Outcome of Reflections on our Own People. By Freperick 
ALEXANDER DusHaM, an African of Lincoln’s Inn (Student-at-Law), With 
an Introduction by MapaAme La Comtesse G. Huao, 


CHEAPER EDITION. Tastefully printed and bound, price 12s. 6d, 


THE ANCIENT LAWS OF WALES. 


Viewed especially in Regard to to the Light they throw upon the Origin of 
some English Institutions, By the late Husert Lewis, B.A., of the Midd'e 
Temple, Author of “ Principles ot Conveyancing,” &c. Edited, with a Pre- 
face, by J. E. Luoyp, Lecturer in History and Welsh, 

** Displays everywhere the unmistakable marks of profound scholarship and of 
careful investigation, A good and copious iudex has been added, and altogether 
this volume may be pronounced to be a treasury of information on the subject 
of old Welsh ins:itutions, It is clearly written, and throughout invested with 
great interest, and many of the very curious family customs of ancient Wales 
are here set forth ina manner decidedly attractive.’”’—Public Opinion. 








In crown 8vo, price 1s. 6d., post free. 


ACTING AND THE ART OF SPEECH 


AT THE PARIS CONSERVATOIRE, HINTS OV KEADING, KECI. 
jc ACTING, AND THE CURE OF sTAMMERING, By J. Raymonp 
SOLLY. 

‘*A most pleasant and valuable little work.””—Echo. 

“ Most interesting and instructive.’”’—Da'ly Chronicle, 

‘* This dainty little book should be in the hands of every actor, amateur, and 
critic.”’—Theatre, 


CHEAPER EDITION. In handsome crown 8vo, price 3s, 6. 


LYRICS FROM THE HILLS. 


By Rev. Cuartes A, Fox, 
‘With an ardent love of Niture, he combines the power of stimulating the 
fancy of others by a lively play of imagery, which ennobles while it fascinates. 
He holds the creative faculty in active exercise, which originates all possible 
concept ons of loveliness of shape, and clothes them with a beauty of expression 
which educates the soul for the higher mission, not only of living, but of living 
above the earthliuess of a lower existence.”—Rock. 





CHEAPER EDITION. In crown 8vo, tastefully bound in parchment, price 2s. 


{HK LOVE-SONG OF BARBARA: 


A Narrative Poem of London Life. By CHaRLes JosEpH WHITBY. 

** Deserves strong com dation on t of the correctness of its metrical 
form, the elegance of the diction, »nd the chaste character of some of the 
imaginative passages.”’—Public Opinion, 








Crown 8vo, 343 pp., cloth, § gilt lettered, 5s, 


DAY DAWN, CONSOLATION, 


And other Poems. By J. MELLOR. 
The Right Hou. W. KE, Guavstone :—‘‘I thank you much for your kindness in 
sending me your Book of Covsoiations. and thus directing me to the only source 
from which etfectual support i. to be had ia the sharp passages of life.’ 
The Rev, Ankx J. Harrison, B.D., Vicar of Lightelitte :—* From the first 
page to the last I have round nothing but the loftiest Christian sentiment 
expressed with a joyous fervour of expression that is itseif inspiring.” 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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BOOKS. 


——>—_ 
«A, K. H. B’s” FRESH REMINISCENCES.* 


[THERE are several points of resemblance between the second 
yolume of these readable recollections and the first; there 
gre also some points of dissimilarity. Like the first, it bubbles 
over with self-satisfaction expressed in snippety and often 
slovenly sentences, is a storehouse of good stories mostly of 
clergymen, and reflects the life of the most picturesque of all 
Scotch seaside resorts. But it is more decidedly Anglican 
than its predecessor, mainly because its author would appear 
to have spent very many of his holidays during the last quarter 
of a century in England, and more especially at the residence 
of his friend, Bishop Thorold. These circumstances have 
given this volume a tone of gravity and an accent of pathos, 
which, if they were not altogether absent from the first, did 
not specially distinguish it. At the beginning, Dr. Boyd 
—by an amusing blunder which, however, tells its own story, 
he was recently spoken of as “ Dean Boyd ”—is seen recover- 
ing from a severe illness. As his narrative flows on, we find 
him losing almost all his intimate friends in succession,— 
Principals Shairp and Tulloch, and Dean Stanley. We have, 
too, more frequent glimpses in this volume than in last year’s 
of its author in his character of parish minister. It is not 
very easy to conceive of the author of The Recreations as a 
consoler of the dying and the afflicted. Yet here we have 
from him a picture which is not unworthy to be placed by the 
side of Scott’s representation of the agony of the Muckle- 
backits in the Antiquary :— 

«On February 13, I buried a poor woman in this parish. Scotch 
folk are very reticent: so it impresses one when they break 
out. A little before, I had buried her husband. The service in 
the house over, the coffin was lifted from the poor bed, and carried 
forth. Then the silent woman started up, and burst forth, ‘My 
house is empty, and my bed’s empty,’ and cast herself down as in 
despair. She must have been near sixty. There was true pathos. 
I went back next day, and said all I could to comfort. But the 
poor heart was broken ; and she followed her ‘man’ soon. Just 
to-day it was said to me, ‘ There’s no use my praying ; I’ll not get 
my mother back; and that’s the only thing I care for.’ The 
powerful but pretty young face is before me; and it will be for 
long. By God’s good mercy, Time will bring some cheer. ‘I said 
that to my sister, and she said I was wicked.’ ” 

This volume is not at all notable for the important events 
that are recorded in it. Such events, at any rate, like that 
terrible calamity, the fall of the Tay Bridge, are outside the 
personal life of the author. His years, as the chief Minister 
of St. Andrews associated with the Church of Scotland, seem 
to have glided peacefully on. He appears to have resolutely 
thwarted all attempts to “ transfer ” him to other “ spheres of 
usefulness.” His explanation of one declinature is frank— 
almost to flippancy :— 

“Once upon a time I was offered a parish which, when in the 
country, I should have been glad to accept. Circumstances gave 
it a special interest tome. But I was now at St. Andrews. So 
when the good ‘deputation’ came, I said, ‘I can’t cause you an 
hour’s delay : I could not in conscience leave this place for yours. 
This ‘sphere’ is great; I only wish I were worthier of it.’ The 
deputation regarded not the words at all; but went on to urge in 
akindly way. Whereupon I said my last word. ‘Good friends, 
the living here is more than twice as large as yours.’ Then they 
appeared to feel reality. They instantly went on to ask if I could 
suggest any one else.” 

Towards the close of Dr. Boyd’s quarter of a century in St. 
Andrews, his Church conferred on him the greatest honour that 
it has in its power to bestow, by electing him Moderator of its 
General Assembly. He seems to have been very-satisfied both 
with the reception he met with on this occasion and with his own 
conduct, and especially with the final speech he delivered :— 
“Some men,” we are told, “are fond of saying, after any 
public appearance, that they did not get on nearly so well as 
usual; but I have to confess that my good friends, soon to be 
parted, heard me at my very b: He writes characteristi- 
cally, too, about the final function, known as the Moderator’s 
Dinner :—“ It was a very distinguished and good party. Iwas 
particular about invitations. For I remembered, rather 


* Twenty-Five Years of St. Andrews: September, 1868, to September, 1890. By 
the Author of ‘‘ The Recreations of a Country Parson,” Vol. II, London and 
New York: Longmans, Green, and Oo. 1802. 














vividly, how sitting down at table on such an occasion beside 
a very eminent man, he said : ‘I can’t imagine why the Fellow 
asked me. I never spoke to him in my life.” The second 
volume of these Reminiscences, indeed, is chiefly remarkable, 
so far as Dr. Boyd is concerned, for indicating his increasing 
attachment to Anglican forms. The ecclesiastical creed to 
which he adheres at the present time he expounds with 
absolute candour:—‘I attach not the smallest importance 
to Presbytery. The tie I acknowledge is to the National 
Establishment. When in England, I belong to the Church of 
England, and that most heartily.” 

It is plain that in his first volume the Country Parson 
introduced us to practically all of his notabilities. We have 
in the second one glimpse of Carlyle. Dr. Boyd was introduced 
by Mr. Froude when Carlyle was eighty-five years of age. He 
seems to have managed matters very diplomatically :— 

“ Froude said, ‘ This is a countryman of yours, who wishes to see 

you.’—Carlyle shook hands, rather indifferently; and looked at me 
in silence.—I said, ‘ I know Craigenputtock well ; I have often seen 
it; I was once Minister of lrongray.—Carlyle said, ‘ I know Iron- 
gray well; a beautiful place. Boyd was once Minister, who is now 
in St. Andrews ; Boyd that writes. —Fearful of a smashing review, 
I burst in, ‘I am Boyd.—At once Carlyle, brightened up to the 
keenest but kindest attention, exclaimed ‘God bless us! are you 
Boyd ?’ took my hand, and held it in a very strong grasp, adding 
‘God bless you.’ ” 
Dr. Boyd had many pleasant interviews with the late Canon 
Liddon, and supplies what is really most remarkable evidence 
confirmatory of Canon MacColl’s story of Turkish impalement. 
He experimented with the famous double field-glass through 
which the dead body was seen :— 

“T said to Liddon: ‘ Show me how far off that pole was. He 
indicated a tree close at hand. I turned the glass upon it, and 
could have seen anything at that distance just as distinctly as 1 
do the paper on which I am writing. Next, to test the beloved 
man’s sight: ‘ Tell me the hour on the clock at the Castle.’ The 
Castle was more than a mile off. Liddon told it to the minute 
And there were two eye-witnesses. Of course the story was true.’> 

The chief charm of this volume, as of its predecessor, lies 
in its good stories, which are innumerable. Now that Twenty- 
jive Years of St. Andrews is complete, we can safely say of it 
that it will, as a treasure-house of such stories, occupy a 
place second only to that of Dean Ramsay’s popular volume, 
although it is written in a different style, and is constructed 
on a different plan. It would be unjust to its author to give 
too many of its plums. Here are some:— 

“A worthy minister, being invited by Dr. Guthrie to dine with 
him next day at an Assembly time, replied with what Dr. Guthrie 
thought undue solemnity, ‘ Well, if I am spared!’ The great 
orator listened with displeasure, and replied in the most unsym- 
pathetic manner, and putting the contingency in the most dis- 
agreeable possible light :—‘ Oh, we won’t expect you, if you are a 
corp!’” 

Again :— 

“A youth had preached in the College Chapel (of Glasgow). 
After service, the Professors in the beautiful ‘ Fore-hall’ were 
discussing the sermon. They were all very complimentary. But 
Professor Buchanan (the great Professor of Logic, whom, 
strange to say, Archbishop Tait did not think very clever) broke 
in :—‘ Oh don’t say that. There was a sad want in our young 
friend’s sermon. He said a great deal about how Jonah felt. | 
should have liked to hear something about how the whale felt !’” 
Here is a Catholic blessing with a vengeance :— 

“A youth recently gone over, went down on his knees in a Pro- 
testant drawing-room, and asked a Cardinal who entered for his 
blessing. The magnificent old man looked decidedly ruffled, and 
said, in impatient tones, and without any punctuation,— God 
bless you get up Sir,’ and passed away.” 

Finally,— 

“TI remember a most eminent Professor of Divinity at Edin- 
burgh saying he had gone to a meeting of a Ladies’ Missionary 
Society in that city ; at which an immensely stout and very repel- 
lent speaker began his address with the sentence, ‘ My dear young 
ladies, I loafe you very moshe.’ The feeling was not reciprocal. 
And having ended his address, he said in a loud voice, ‘ Let us 
Bray.’ The eminent theologian added with emphasis, ‘ And he 
did Bray.’” 





OCCUPATION AND DISEASH.* 
A REVIEWER of this book naturally looks for information 
about those who follow the occupation of letters. This he 
does not find. Apparently, it is impossible to isolate literary 
men as a separate class the statistics of which can be col- 
lected and tabulated. Nor is it difficult to understand why 
this should be so. Literature is but to a very small extent, 





"© The Hygiene, Diseases, and Mortality of Occupations, By J. T. Arlidge 
M.D. Lond, London; Percivaland Go, 1892. 
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a much smaller extent than was the case a century ago, a 
separate occupation. Everybody writes, from the Sovereign 
down to the pauper. To find the death-rate of an employment 
so universal, one might as well take the death rate of the 
general population. 


Passing on to more distinct occupations, we find, of course, 
the clergy at the head of the list, in regard to health and 
longevity. It is true that they are surpassed by a small 
picked class, titled persons who have insured their lives; but 
these are a select number, with their average unnaturally raised 
by the exclusion of unsound lives. Dr. Arlidge quotes from 
the interesting tables drawn up by Dr. W. Stone, for many 
years medical officer to the Clergy Mutual Insurance Society. 
The deaths during a period of fifty-eight years came to two- 
thirds only of the number to be expected, according to the 
Carlisle tables. And yet, it is melancholy to reflect that even 
among this favoured class natural decay accounts for only one 
in sixteen of the deaths. All the others were due to some more 
painful cause, one in five being caused by nervous disease. 
Curiously enough, the violent deaths are found to be unusually 
numerous, accidents accounting for one in three, and suicide 
(qualified by the suggestive adjective, “acknowledged ”’) 
for one in 124. MHeart-disease is also unusually fatal. 
Roman Catholic priests seem to show less favourable 
figures; Nonconformist ministers are not mentioned (an 
index, by-the-way, would have been a useful supplement 
to the table of contents, ample as this is). Barristers come 
below the clergy, and solicitors, again, below barristers. Here, 
however, there is a qualification to be stated: “A large pro- 
portion of the legal profession live to advanced ages.” Hence 
we get two classes, more or less coincident, it is probable, with 
the successful and unsuccessful,—one long-lived, the other 
short-lived; and this agrees with popular belief. Medicine, 
again, comes below law. Physicians seem unable to heal 
themselves. The figures for the three professions, church, law, 
and medicine, are 556, 842, and 1,122 respectively, the doctors 
being as badly off, it would seem, as slate and stone quarry- 
men. As to teachers, the opinions of experts seem to 
vary. Dr. Ogle puts their figure at 719, thus ranking 
them next to the clergy. But our author remarks that 
female teachers are not included in the return, and that if they 
were taken into account, the figures would be less favourable. 
He believes that phthisis is very common among pupil- 
teachers, and adds his general impression that “the business 
of school-teaching is not conducive to health and longevity.” 
It involves, he says, conditions of worry and confinement to 
the house. We are unwilling to differ from so high an 
authority, but yet must remark that in this case he sets his 
own experience, necessarily limited, against the authority of 
statistics. Clerks follow a calling not wholly unlike that of 
teachers,—indeed, some observers have classed them together. 
They show unfavourable figures, especially in the case of 
law-clerks, whose mean mortality (the average being 1,000) 
rises as high as 1,151. It is satisfactory to learn that things 
are improving, opportunities for exercise having been largely 
increased of late years. Nor must it be forgotten that 
persons of weak constitution often choose this occupation, 
or have it chosen for them, and that the occupation is thus 
made responsible for some amount of illness due to other 
causes. This consideration is, indeed, of large application- 
Some occupations demand picked lives, and thus appear 
to be healthier than they really are. The figures of the 
police, for instance, would be less favourable than they are, if 
the force did not consist of individuals selected, more or less 
carefully, for health and strength. It is curious that gout 
prevails much more among the City than among the Metro- 
politan police. Dr. Arlidge suggests that the “festive 
character of the City population” may have something to do 
with it. It seems, however, that it attacks abstainers nearly 
as often as others. But that alcoholic liquors have a most 
sinister influence on health and life, is evident when we turn 
to the statistics of inn-keepers and publicans. Their mortality 
is, to use Dr. Ogle’s strong, but not too strong, expression, 
“appalling.” The figure for publicans rises to the height of 
1,521; while that of inn and hotel servants is 2,205. Putting 
this into a concrete form, we find that the man who serves in 
a bar is four times worse off than a clergyman. Liver diseases 
are the cause of about one-sixth of the whole mortality, and 
are six times more fatal than they are to the population at 
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among tobacco manufacturers, opinions seem to diff 
Richardson holds that it is widely fatal; other p 
have maintained that it is rarer than in the genera 
tion. These artisans certainly seem to be “ remarkab} 
exempt from epidemic, infectious, and cutaneous diaramea” 
On the whole, opinion is favourable to the healthiness of the 
occupation, although incessant smoking is almost Universal 
The statistics of commercial travellers are not wholly satis. 
factory, though they show a great improvement on those 
of former times. The traveller works under different con. 
ditions, living, for instance, much more at home than he used 
to do, thanks to railway conveniences. The exaggerated 
hospitality of the “commercial room” is largely a thing of 
the past. An exception to the change for the better is found 
among the liquor trades. Travellers for brewers, and wine ang 
spirit merchants, show a mortality nearly on a level with that 
of publicans. Of all manual occupations, that of the gardener 
seems to be the most healthy, especially if he has nothing to 
do with glass. The farmer might surpass him, but for the 
pernicious habit of “ wetting bargains.” As it is, gardeners 
come next, in order of healthiness, to the clergy; and are fol. 
lowed at no great interval by “farmers and graziers,” the 
figures standing at 556,599, and 631. Agricultural labourers, 
worse housed and worse fed as they are, come not far behind, 
Even miners, so great is the advantage of laborious work with 
the hands, seem to be fairly well off in this respect. Their 
figure in Lancashire is as low as 729, though in Monmouth. 
shire and South Wales it rises as high as 1,081. 

We have given a few examples from the enormous mass of 
facts which Dr. Arlidge has marshalled, and marshalled, we 
may say, with great skill, in this most interesting volume. 
The whole is well worth careful study, not only by the medical 
profession, who will find in it many valuable suggestions, but 
by the lay public. Many of the evils here enumerated—and 
the catalogue is appalling in its length and minuteness—are 
beyond all remedy. Some occupations, and these necessary 
occupations, are intrinsically unhealthy. But where remedy 
is impossible, alleviation is within reach. Much has been done 
already; much remains to be accomplished. One conclusion 
may be drawn most certainly,—that, in face of such facts, the 
doctrine of laisser faire is absolutely untenable. 
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THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF LAND.* 
THE great ambition of an Englishman is to possess a bit of 
land. Of this there can be no doubt; it is nothing less than 
a passion, and reveals itself in the most unexpected places and 
after the most surprising fashions. One would not compare 
the man who buys land but to sell it with those to whom it 
has descended from some ancient forbear, or to whom land- 
scape is a perpetual feast and the life of the land an 
untiring interest; but the origin of this land-hunger is 
the same in all cases, however various it may have be- 
come. It is the sense of security, of freedom, of serenity, 
of something that does not change, of something that is firm, 
that will be here to-morrow, and will not be taken away from 
under our feet; of something that is outside our care, and yet 
ours, that seems, as it were, to support itself and us and the 
animals that grow and live and eat as we do. Fifty-seven 
people evidently feel all this and express it in fifty-seven 
different ways, by regarding the attraction of land from every 
point of view. They do not all agree—even those who write 
on the same branch of their subject—to say nothing of those 
who differ on material and artistic grounds from each other. 
He who would be useful would throw his whole heart into 
his farm, and farm as highly as his means or his common- 
sense allow him, while the artistic agriculturist curses the man 
who poisons “God’s creatures lest he should lose a dozen 
grains of worthless wheat.” He must be classed, must this 
industrious farmer, with the “tribe of butchers,” whose 
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ation certainly jars on the artistic temperament. The 
j displayed by these people is intensely irritating; it 
a break up the solemn serenity of the country. The 
— his uncouth machines, his brand-new barns, and his 
- ew the sense of the quiet picturesque ; and the other 
“— ~ death right and left scares all things animate out of 
ae with hideous noises and rude tramplings in the most 
: red haunts. All this we allow, yet there is not so much 
aamelt between the “ butcher” and the Dreamer really. 
te “butcher,” generally called a sportsman, has often an 
unsurpassed knowledge of Nature, and he is almost forced to 
find pleasure in a multitude of things that help in his craft, 
and becomes himself an artist, an artist of the bighest and 
most subtle order, too, because he combines landscape scenes 
with animal associations in the most exquisite proportions. 
And in these days what has—or should we not say what has 
not ?—the sportsman done to preserve the loveliest and most 
characteristic features of English scenery,—the woods, the 
marsh land, the copses and spinnies, the streams, and innumer- 
able other natural features that either protect life or make 
it endurable for wild creatures? A moor has been tunnelled 
under, lest the grouse should be disturbed, a touching, if un- 
necessary, instance of sporting solicitude. What has not the 
sportsman done for farming? How our old friend would 
grumble if he had no rabbits, no shooting to let for a few 
pounds. The landlord, too, is surely thankful for the rents 
that sportsmen pay without a murmur, and which enable him 
to cultivate land otherwise fated to become impoverished. 
What helps to bind classes together but the one “touch of 
nature,” the love of sport, a link that holds both, despite alien 
tastes and sympathies, as striking a characteristic of the 
English character as the love of land ? 


occup 


But let us descend from the general to the particular, and 
consider the experiments now being made in Small Holdings 
and Allotments. Mr. W. J. Harris gives a most helpful and 
interesting account of the working of the Halwill Manor 
Estate. This was poor land, and much of it was untouched 
for long periods, being treated as a summer run for cattle. The 
investor, Mr. Harris, was tempted at first to do what at that 
time was generally done by landlords, consolidate farms, 
pull down old cottages, and, in fact, generally reduce the 
available population and labour on the land. Several farms 
fell in soon after Mr. Harris’s purchase of the estate; 
but he was “converted ” by observing that, where the landlord 
or the farming tenant had allowed the cottagers to cultivate 
the land immediately round them, the value of the land had 
been doubled by the labourer without, indeed, any guarantee 
of permanent residence. Instead of destroying, the new land- 
lord built and repaired, and having farms on his hands, was 
enabled to cut off certain fields and allot them to cottagers. 
Small farms grew up, and the larger ones were reduced ; thus 
land was let that otherwise would not have been, moorland 
enclosures, for instance, and it was on these that the value of 
the system made itself at once apparent. Land not valued at 
more than 5s. per acre in its rough state became, when 
meadow-land, worth from 30s. to 50s., and as the cottages 
were in demand the population increased, and farmers, 
knowing that labour could always be obtained, took the large 
farms, reduced though they were. Wages have risen from 
10s. and 11s. to 12s. and 14s. per week. Mr. Harris says he 
made the misteke of working his vacant farms with bailiffs, 
thinking, as the land was in low condition, he might do it 
better than a tenant. But, as he says, it is the labourer who 
knows best, and who succeeds, provided he has not more land 
than he can manage. One of these small holders now 
has fifty acres, and gives occasional employment. One secret 
of the small farmer’s success is that one man works on his 
farm for no wages at all, and that is the farmer himself. The 
small farmers help each other, and they seldom let a crop 
stand too late or get behindband, as is the fashion with some 
misguided men, who under-man their large farms, and depend 
on outside labour for chronic emergencies. The harm that a 
large landowner can do by farming meanly is incalculable. 
We have in our minds at this moment a person who owns 
many thousand acres of land, and who has perhaps half-a- 
dozen farms of two hundred acres on his hands now. 
Let us take one of these, the rent of which is £40. It 

used to grow capital wheat, and would now. A field 
of five acres grew in the wet summer of last year 
the finest wheat, in the opinion of a Canadian, he had ever 





seen, and this year another field promises some beautiful 
grain. Yet this farm, naturally poor land, gets poorer and 
poorer. A labourer says there are not half the horses and 
half the men on the estate there were seven years ago. “It 
used to grow wonderful corn,” said the man (he was cutting 
oats with a sickle at the time), and he pointed to the opposite 
side of the valley, a series of pasture fields which annually 
produce wretched crops of thistles and hay. “This would 
grow corn,” said the man, and he bent back an armful of the 
straw to show its coarseness. The landlord in question is a 
rich man, and his land does not compare favourably with the 
thirty acres of a small farmer who finds it pays to grow wheat 
at 1ls.a gallon. If he, why not the other? The one has made 
his fortune in Colonial produce, but he has less common- 
sense than the tradesmen, who nearly always make farming 
pay, and the small farmers, who are better paymasters into 
the bargain. 

Points which are much discussed in Land: Its Attractions 
and Riches are the rating of ground-rents, the transfer of 
land, and the subdivision of large estates. The editor puts 
down in black and white what the real meaning of taxing 
ground-values is. The owner of a park, instead of paying 
rates on its value as a park at £5 per acre, should, according 
to the taxation of the ground-values agitator, pay rates on its 
value as building land at £40 an acre, assessed at its capital 
value. So that the owner of the park in question should, for 
his 100 acres, under the rating proposed (24d. in the £), pay 
for the privilege of having a residential park £1,041 13s. 4d. 
These proposals answer themselves, and have, furthermore, 
this important fault, that they would cause much suffering to 
many whose wealth is not a thorn in the side of the restless 
Radical. 

Mr. Auberon Herbert’s article is one of the most readable 
in the book. It is expressed with his usual forcible vigour, 
and his argument, though it would necessitate the remodelling 
of an ancient and time-honoured procedure, undoubtedly 
attacks one of the most complicated and wearisome—one 
might almost say, vicious—methods in land-tenure. Now, to 
Mr. Herbert, the fact that a dead man should continue to have 
the disposal of his property for years, perhaps a hundred 
years, creating reversions and remainders, is an anomaly, and 
a bad one. A man, he claims, may have the immediate dis- 
posal of his land at death, but no further. A learned Judge 
has said : “ The dead have no rights, the dead have no wrongs.” 
This may be justice, but it does not seem to many as com- 
plete as when land is devised in a certain orderly succession 
protected by law. Of course this raises the whole question 
of succession and remaindership. But would the limiting 
of remaindership to one generation simplify the transfer of 
land so very much? Afterall, what is chiefly wanted is easier 
and less expensive transfer. 

One thing we note with pleasure before leaving this com- 
posite volume, and that is the wide interest farming has 
become. Every one is concerned about it now, and innu- 
merable experiments are being tried, particularly in small 
holdings, which require time only to prove successful. As to 
the larger aspects of farming, its palmy days are almost 
certain to return. The enormous production of wheat in 
Australia and America, and the consequent ruinous fall in 
prices, greatly assisted by corn “rings” and “corners,” has 
so hampered and checked the growth of wheat, that certain 
bread-consuming countries in a year or two are likely to 
realise that they cannot export wheat,—if, indeed, they can 
meet their own demand. English wheat may some day yet 
fetch sixty shillings a quarter. 


NEW CHAPTERS IN GREEK HISTORY.* 
THE object of this book is to expound the new views of Greek 
history which have been brought up before us by recent excava- 
tions in classical countries,—“ in Greece and Asia Minor,” says 
the author on the title-page, but elsewhere also, seeing that one 
of the most interesting parts of the volume is the seventh 
chapter, “ Naucratis and the Greeks in Egypt.” “The New 
Chapters,’ Mr. Gardner is careful to explain, “are not the 
chapters of this book, but the chapters which have been 
opened to us at Mycenae, at Olympia, and in the other scenes 
of recent researches.” We are indeed living in a very in- 
teresting period of classical discovery, one which almost equals 





* New Chapters in Greek History. By Perey Gardner, M.A, London: John 
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when its glories were only a tradition. Mr. Gardner quotes | tichus founded it. It flourished under the Kings of his house 
with a general approval the theory which assigns “the latest | When another dynasty succeeded in the person of Amasis it 


parts of the Iliad to the eighth century; the Odyssey to the 
eighth and seventh centuries.” At the same time, he allows that 
“both poems incorporate legends and even ballads of a much 


earlier period,”—i.e., we suppose that much of the matter and 
something of the form belongs to the pre-Dorian period. The 
old question—many Homers or one ?—turns up again, as it 
always must. Scholars in whom the literary instinct is 
the stronger will continue to believe in the “ indivisible 
supremacy ;” those who are dominated by the critical faculty 
will find their solution of the problem in a school of Homeric 
singers. To us it seems that all difficulties of language and 
the like are as nothing to the impossibility of conceiving a 
plurality of Homers. Though we cannot agree with Mr. 
Gardner on this matter, we have found these chapters most 
interesting and valuable. We may specially commend to our 
readers that on “ The Palace at Tiryns.” Here, indeed, is “a 
new chapter of Greek history.” It may safely be said that 
five-and-twenty years ago no one had any conception of what 
archeological research has now proved to have been a reality :— 

“We are accustomed to think of Greece as a land of political 
communities, of little self-governing states with agora, and harbour, 
and senate-house, and with an acropolis covered not with a palace, 
but with the temples of the gods. Such is the Greece of history. 
But utterly different was pre-historic Greece. There is a broad 
line dividing mythical from political Hellas, a line which seems 
to coincide with the great break made in the continuity of Hellas 
by the Dorian invasion. On the other side of that line we see 
the castles of magnificent princes standing amid the huts of their 
dependants, but no trade, no high art, curiously enough, no 
temples of the gods, though rude images of them. On the more 
recent side of the line we see vigorous communities, choosing 
their own governments, carrying on trade with all parts of the 
Mediterranean and Euxine, and planting colonies on all shores, 
full of the highest artistic feelings, and building on the heights 
where the royal castles had stood those magnificent temples to 
Apollo and Athene, Zeus and Poseidon, which were the centres of 
all the higher life of Hellas, so long as Hellas lived.” 


Naucratis is another remarkable instance of what the 
spade has done for us. The story of the discovery of the 
site by Mr. Flinders Petrie is curious. One of the Arabs 
who make their living out of visitors to the Pyramids sold 
him an archaic Greek statuette. He questioned the man as 
to the place from which it had come, and found it strewn with 
fragments of Greek pottery. By a strange stroke of luck, in 
the very house where he took up his quarters, he found a 
decree of the city of Naucratis. He had, in fact, lighted on 
the very spot. Naucratis was never a large place. It was a 
port, half-trading, half-military, not unlike the factories which 
European enterprise has set up on the African coast. It had 
a stronghold, which Mr. Gardner thus describes :— 


“Tt was in form a square, 60 yards each way, framed by walls 
16 feet thick and about 60 feet high. The entrance was at 18 feet 
above the ground, evidently approached by a wooden scaffolding, 
which could be on occasion removed, and led into a passage, from 
which branched off to right and left twenty-six chambers. Under 
each of these chambers was a cellar, but the cellars did not com- 
municate one with the other. There were also upper floors 
divided into chambers in similar fashion. It is at once evident 
that we have in this building a great market and store-house. 
The deep cellars, each only accessible from tho chamber above it, 
would furnish ample and secure space for storage; the rooms 
above would serve as show-rooms and offices, as well as work- 
rooms. The whole would form a hive of industry much like a 
modern factory, full of looms and wheels, and the sound of iron 
and brass. Than the agora in ordinary Greek cities, nothing 
could be more open and simple. Outdoor life, with crowding and 


was treated by the new Sovereign with such favour, that 
Herodotus actually attributes its foundation to him. With 
Amasis passed away the glory of Egypt and the prosperity 
of Naucratis. Two centuries later came another blow in the 
establishment of Alexandria. It continued, however, to exist 
under the Ptolemies, and lasted down as far as the third 
century of our era. In its last days, it must have been the 
seat of some culture, for Athenzus, the learned author of the 
Deipnosophistx, was born and lived here. 
A wholly different subject—and, indeed, one of the charms 
of Mr. Gardner’s book is its variety of interest—is presented 
to us in the chapter on the “ Reliefs and Inscriptions of 
Athenian Tombs.” Possibly the reader may be somewhat 
disenchanted by it. All Athenians did not show the classical 
type of beauty; “one head is almost African in type with thick 
lips and woolly hair ;” nor did they always write good sense and 
good metre. Many of the inscriptions are much on a level 
with the statuary’s verse of our own churchyards. Still, we 
find in them a real human interest. Sometimes they have an 
historic character, as that which commemorates the citizens 
who fell at Potidaea in 432, thus translated by Mr. Gardner :-— 
“Thus to the dead is deathless honour paid, 

Who, tired with courage hot, in arms arrayed, 

Felt each our fathers’ valour in him glow, 

And won long fame by victory o’er the foe. 

Heaven claimed their souls, in earth their limbs were laid, 

Yet past the gates their conquering charge they made ; 

Of those they routed some in earth abide, 

Some in strong walls their lives for safety hide. 

Erechtheus’ city mourns her children’s fall, 

Who fought and died by Potidaea’s wall, 

True sons of Athens, for a virtuous name 

They gave their, lives, and swelled their country’s fame.” 
Commonly, the epitaph is some simple record of private love and 
sorrow. Some of the inscriptions, which number four thousand 
in all, belong to Christian times, and “are quite equal to the 
pagan ones in literary taste and felicity of language, while in 
sentiment they mark a striking advance.” “Spartan Tombs 
and the Cultus of the Dead” deals with a less familiar subject. 
Any glimpse into the inner life of this remarkable people is 
peculiarly welcome. Of the other chapters, that on “Eleusis 
and the Mysteries” is possibly the most interesting; but all 
will be found to repay perusal. 





AMERICAN-INDIAN WARFARE.* 

THE campaigns described in Captain Bourke’s reminiscences 
are those undertaken by General Crook in 1871 against the 
Apaches of Arizona, and again in 1876 against the Sioux and 
Cheyennes in Montana. The last war, therefore, in which 
“Sitting Bull” was overthrown, does not come within the 
scope of the work, for General Crook had retired from the 
management of Indian affairs after the last chastisement of the 
Chiricahua Apaches in 1883, and a subsequent successful effort 
to arrange matters with them; his last work being thus of a 
peaceable nature. He belonged to that class of Indian-fighters 
who avoid bloodshed as long as may be consistent with sound 
judgment. He died in March, 1890, worn out, no doubt, by the 
hardships and anxiety and terrible strain of his campaigns. 
Mr. Bourke’s reminiscences begin with the description of 





* On the Border with Crook. By John G. Bourke, Captain, 3rd Cavalry, U.S. 
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ilitary life on a lonely and dangerous frontier-post, in his 
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case Old Camp Grant, Arizona, situated on the confluence of 
the Aravaypa and San Pedro. The place was notorious as the 
st throughout the States. The climate was torrid and 
ough there was nothing for the garrison to do, the 
most perpetual watchfulness was necessary, as the Apache, 
the very type of the wary, relentless Indian, never missed an 
opportunity of killing a strayed man. A man was not safe a 
thousand yards from the camp. One or two ambuscades re- 
lieved the monotony of the routine 5a settler s party was nearly 
annihilated, and a rapid pursuit organised after the enemy ; 
and then we are transferred to a frontier town, Tucson, and 
have an opportunity of studying the semi-civilised life of the 
West. Physically, the Apaches were a race of a fine type, with 
the chests of mountaineers and with great powers of en- 
durance, and terrible foes,—a great contrast to the Papagoes, 
a harmless, industrial race in the neighbourhood of Tucson. 
The sketches of frontier-men in the chapters devoted to 
Tucson life, are evidently true to the letter. The character 
of a certain Duffield is an admirable instance of the sort of 
man who terrorised his neighbourhood. This ruffian, said to 
have killed thirteen men, was the only Tucson man who dared 
wear a silk hat. He appears to have been a gentlemanly 
fellow, was not a bully, and waited for the other man to 
begin. One “ Waco Bill,” a true “tough,” arrived in course 
of time at Tucson, anxious to subdue the celebrated Duffield. 
Half-drunk, he approached the group in which the mail- 
inspector was standing :—‘ Whar’s Duffer?” he cried, or 
hiccoughed...... “T want Duffer (hic); he’s my meat. 
Whoop!” “Waco Bill” was felled to the ground by a 
huge fist, and his hand sought his revolver; but Duffield, 
who had all the time preserved the utmost calmness, shot out 
of his pocket, and the bullet striking, bent over his opponent 
with a bow and a wave of the hand. ‘“ My name’s Duffield, 
Sir,” he said, “and them ’ere’s me visitin’ kee-yard.” Ata 
ball—where heavy armament is not the rule—given a few 
days after, some of Duffield’s friends, sitting with him ina 
room a little way off the dancing-floor, persuaded him to 
produce his battery ; and from the armholes of his waistcoat, 
his boot-legs, his hip-pockets, and the back of his neck, came 
eleven weapons, mostly small “ Derringers,” and one knife. 
The company did not feel called upon to make any remark. 
The next day, a suspicious movement on the part of Duffield 
gave the Chief Justice an excuse, long waited for, to have 
him arraigned for carrying concealed deadly weapons. All 
went well till the chief witness for the prosecution was asked 
to show the jury how the prisoner had drawn his revolver. 
“Well, Jedge, the way he drawed her was just this,” and in 
illustration, the witness drew a fully-cocked “ six-shooter ” 
from his hip. Amid the laughter which followed, the case was 
quashed. 

The campaign against the Chiricahua Apaches assumes a 
place now in Mr. Bourke’s reminiscences. The route lay 
along the Mogollon Mountains, and we are told that during 
the eleven days which it took to cross this wild and rugged 
plateau, the ground was a carpet of wonderful luxuriance of 
colour; though the flowers, owing to the dryness of Arizona, so 
Mr. Bourke thought, had no scent. In Clear Creek Cajon, how- 
ever, on the northern slope of the Mogollon range, the wild 
hop grew by the side of the stream, and scented the air. Here, 
again, we are told of Crook’s power of observation. Not only 
was he the first man awake, but nothing escaped him, the 
animals and their habits, the plants, the uses of herbs, the 
courses of streams, everything that was of interest or might 
be of use, he knew, and his vigilance was sleepless; no wonder 
the Indians marvelled at him. This movement appears to 
have been a preliminary scout, and it was not till an attack 
had been made upon General Crook at Date Creek, that 
orders arrived to drive the Apaches into their reserva- 
tions. At Date Creek, Crook was having a conference with 
the Apache-Yumas when the Indians attempted to kill the 
party. Fortunately, the Hualpais had warned Crook, so that the 
plan came to naught. The Apache-Yumas, with a few Apache- 
Mojaves among them, were allied to the Mojaves of the 
Colorado and the Hualpais, these last being a small but brave 
tribe. Crook’s campaign was against the Apaches of the 
Tonto Basin, a rugged country somewhat lower than the 
three mountain-ranges that surround it,—the Mogollon, the 
Matitzal, and the Sierra Ancha. A detachment, led, it must 
be said, by an Apache who had been brought up in the strong- 
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hold, surprised a “ rancheria” in Salt Cafion, a cave defended 
by a bulwark of boulders. The Apache-Mojaves fought with 
the courage of despair till bullets and the stones thrown by 
another detachment of troops from over the cliff killed them 
all. Another immemorial stronghold was stormed, and the 
Apache-Mojaves surrendered. When things became quiet, 
Crook could say, in a general order, that his troops had 
terminated a campaign which had lasted from the days 
of Cortez. The problem of civilising the Apache seemed 
likely to be successful: an intelligent race, they could 
grow crops—an inheritance from the Jesuits—and were 
willing and able to assume the habits of a pastoral people. 
Crook did his very best to raise the Apaches, but his efforts 
to establish a market for their produce were rendered useless 
by the American agent. In 1874, Crook made a tour through 
Avizona, and found everywhere the Apaches peaceable and 
industrious. He visited the Moquis, a race well deserving 
study, who live in houses of rock on the northern side of the 
Colorado Chiquito, in that Wonderland of America, the 
“Painted Desert,” the Grand Cajiion, the Cataract Cajon, 
and the Cafion of the Colorado Chiquito. The colouring of 
the dried earths and rocks possesses a gorgeousness of which 
those who have seen the cliffs at Alum Bay can form a faint 
notion. The Moquis had sold arms to the Apaches, but 
Crook did not punish them, contenting himself with a 
warning. To the Franciscans the Moquis owe their pastoral 
tastes and their peach orchards—they had at this time 
flocks of sheep and goats, and great crops of luscious 
peaches. About this time the military telegraph line was 
run in Arizona, and the Apaches were much impressed 
when one of their own chiefs sent a warning of his arrival by 
the white man’s talking wire. One of the grimmest pieces of 
humour ever perpetrated by a North American Indian oc- 
curred at Crook’s headquarters, Camp Apache. An Apache 
chief, ‘‘ Pitone,” had returned from a mission of peace to the 
Yumas, and having a grievance aguinst “ Pascual,” the Yuma 
chief, bade the telegraph operator inform that chief that if he 
did not perform a certain promise, the Apaches would go on 
the war-path and wipe the ground with the Yumas. But 
peace, apparently, was not to last long; there were two clouds 
already, the Chiricahuas and the Indian Ring. A short 
quotation from Mr. Bourke will explain the working of the 
“Ring ” :— 

“The Indian agent, Dr. Williams, in charge of the Apache- 
Yumas and Apache-Mojaves, had refused to receive certain sugar 
on account of the presence of great boulders in each sack. Per- 
emptory orders for the immediate receipt of the sugar were 
received in due time from Washington. Williams placed one of 
these immense lumps of stone on a table in his office, labelled, 
‘Sample of sugar received at this agency under contract of ——.’ 
Williams was a very honest, high-minded gentleman, and deserved 
something better than to be hounded into an insane asylum, which 
fate he suffered.” 

One could scarcely come across an expression more 
thoroughly significant of American tone than the calling of 
a man of ordinary conventional and commercial honour, “an 
honest, high-minded gentleman.” 


In 1875, Crook was transferred to the Department of the 
Platte, which inicluded Nebraska and the Territories of 
Wyoming, Utah, and part of Idaho, and, we suppose, the 
Dakotas. The Indian tribes distributed over this country 
were the Bannocks and Soshones, in Western Wyoming and 
Idaho; the Utes, in Utah and Western Wyoming; the Sioux 
and Cheyennes and Arapahoes, in Dakota and Nebraska; and 
five bands, the Otoes, Poncas, Omahas, Winnebagoes, and the 
once renowned Pawnees, who would only cause trouble by 
counter-raiding the hostile tribes. The Sioux and Cheyennes 
were the most powerful and dangerous, being in addition 
“horse-Indians;” at one time, indeed, if they are not now, 
they used to be the finest horsemen in the West. As 
to the origin of the campaign, it was the same old story, 
—treaties not carried out, the incursions of miners into the 
Black Hills, utter indifference to the rights of the Indians, 
who had been guaranteed the country all the way from the 
Missouri to the Big Horn Mountains. Let us quote Mr. 
Bourke again :— 

“It was never a matter of surprise to me that the Cheyennes, 
whose corn-fields were once upon the Belle Fourche, the stream 
which runs around the hills on the north side, should have become 
frenzied by the report that these lovely valleys were to be taken 
from them whether they would or no.” 


At first the Government directed Crook to expel all un- 
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authorised persons from the Black Hills; then they changed 
their minds, and ordered all the Indians to come in and be 
inspected. Some of them naturally refused to do this. Mean- 
while the stream of fortune-hunters poured towards the Black 
Hills. Finally, Crook and his command left for the Powder 
River and Big Horn on March Ist, 1875. The pages that de- 
scribe the intense cold, the snowstorms, the laborious travelling 
before the Indians could be found, will give a sufficiently 
realistic account of what winter campaigning in Wyoming 
and Montana means. After a rapid march, with half-rations, 
they surprised the village of “Crazy Horses,” and though 
the attack was not the complete success it should have been, 
yet seven hundred ponies were captured, and a hundred tepis 
burnt. The wealth in clothes, furs, skins, saddles, meat, 
powder, all sorts of weapons, culinary, and cutlery, and 
bedding, will serve to correct some of our impressions as to 
the poverty of the Indian. The severity of the weather was 
such that the ponies were recovered by the Sioux, and the dead 
deserted, and nearly every one frost-bitten. This was the end 
of the winter campaign. The summer campaign began in 
May, and the Soshones sent a detachment to help from their 
reservation in the heart of the Rockies. The arrival of these 
useful allies made a sensation, a striking picture, indeed, 
of “the pomp and circumstances of war,” the band of 
warriors coming left-front into line in “splendid style.” 
As an irregular cavalry, these “ horse-Indians” would be 
unapproachable. The fight of the Rosebud now described 
for us was only a type of what the Custer disaster became,— 
a cul-de-sac into which the troops might be tempted to 
pursue fleeing Indians. A week after this event, the Custer 
massacre took place. From what could be gleaned from 
the Indians, the destruction of the troops seemed to them 
certain when they divided. They had surprised an Indian 
village, be it said. Custer was an Indian-fighter himself, 
but in no other warfare is anything like a mistake so 
relentlessly punished; for every minute the Indian fights, he 
watches a hundred. During the ensuing winter, a Cheyenne 
village was “wiped out,” and the Cheyennes, offended at 
“Crazy Horses’” indifference to some complaint of theirs, 
joined battle against him, various other tribes sending in 
bands for the same object. ‘Crazy Horses,” therefore, in May, 
1877, the following year, surrendered. Among the many fine 
figures of the North American Indians, no other chief stands 
out in better colours. He was brave, no man being allowed 
to pass him in the charge, and generous, for he kept nothing, 
except his arms; and his charity to the poor was great, and 
made for him hundreds of friends. The same sinister singu- 
larity attaches to “Crazy Horses’” fate, as to that of his 
medicine-man, “Sitting Bull,” which occurred a few months 
ago. ‘“ Little Big Man’s” story, the pleasantest one, was that in 
the attempt to wrench some knives from “Crazy Horses,” 
who was trying to escape from the guard-hut, the chief was 
wounded; on the other hand, the surgeons did not know 
whether the wound was from a knife or a bayonet, and the 
chief died a few hours afterwards. The chief of the Sans 
Ares and “Crazy Horses’” father were with the great 
Sioux chief when he died. When the breath ceased about 
midnight, ‘Touch the Clouds,” of the Sans Ares, placed 
his hand on the dead man’s breast, and said: “It is good; he 
has looked for death, and it has come.” Captain Bourke closes 
his chapter with the following words: “As the grave of 
Custer marked the high-water of Sioux supremacy in the 
trans-Missouri region, so the grave of ‘Crazy Horses,’ a 
plain fence of pine-slabs, marked the ebb.” 

A short campaign against the Apaches closes the volume,— 
one replete with interest, if lacking in arrangement and 
systematic narrative. 





SIR CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY AND IRISH 
LITERATURE.* 
Ir is not very easy to define precisely the aim which Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy set before himself and his hearers in his 
interesting address to the Irish Literary Society of London. 
At first, he seems to have nothing less in view than the whole 
moral and intellectua! education of the Irish people, an 
“ organised attempt to raise the mind of the country to higher 
and more generous ideals of life and duty.” This was the 
object to which, in its earlier stages at least, the Young Ire- 


* What Irishmen may do for Irish Literature. An Address delivered before 
the Irish Literary Society, London, on July 23rd, 1892, by Sir Charles Gayan 








land movement was directed, and as a young man Sir 
played a distinguished part in that movement, and h 
written its history. Now, after the lapse of nearly fifty year 
he hopes to see the ideal of the Young Irelanders reviveg pre 
their intellectual ardour kindled anew. “The thought,” h 
says, “ which has long haunted my reveries, and which | duke 
to speak out to-day, is that the young men of this generation 
wight and should take up anew the unfinished work of their 
predecessors, and carry it another stage towards the end 
which they aimed to reach.” But aspirations such as these 
however noble, do not easily lend themselves to practical 
endeavour, so presently we descend to lower ground, and meet 
with a definite proposal. Sir Charles is grieved to see the 
youth of his country corrupting their minds with the 
garbage of literature, ‘detective or other sensational stories 
from England and America, and vile translations from the 
French of vile originals ;” he has to acknowledge that Irish. 
men in general know little of their country or its history ; and 
he dwells with regret on the opportunities in industry and 
commerce which are lost through the practical ignorance of 
the Irish peasantry. These evils he proposes to encounter 
with a publishing scheme for the supply of wholesome litera. 
ture, which, we gather, is to be chiefly national in tone ang 
subject,—* picturesque biographies ” of Irish worthies, “ viyiq 
sketches of memorable eras” in Irish history, a gallery of 
representative Irishmen, to which the best men of this time 
shall each of them contribute a study, reproductions of works 
which have disappeared from circulation, and translations 
which shall make the wealth of the ancient Gaelic literature 
accessible to the English-speaking Irish of to-day. The best 
agency, he thinks, for carrying out these good works will be a 
limited liability company, with a capital of £5,000, governed 
by a board composed of two strict men of business and two 
skilled men of letters, with a chairman as umpire ; and the 
American system of canvassing-agents is to be adopted to 
further the work of the company. 

The circumstances are so different in Ireland, that it would 
not be fair to estimate the chances of success for such a scheme 
according to English experience. In this country, where in. 
dividual energy is so abundant, private publishing enterprise 
might be trusted to exploit any literary demand the supply of 
which promised to be remunerative. Ireland is a much more 
promising field for any form of State or philanthropic action, 
and no one who knows anything of the country can doubt 
that Sir Charles Duffy’s Association, especially if, as he hopes, 
it should secure the support of the omnipotent Irish press, 
might very well succeed where private enterprise would fail. 
The evils complained of, however, are not peculiar to Ireland. 
Elsewhere, too, it has been found that the art of reading, 
which is now placed within the reach of every class, is abused. 
In Ireland, indeed, the ill effects may be more obvious, as the 
intellectual element in the national character is more pro- 
minent; but to those who care to buy books at all, the best 
literature of England is accessible, and where Scott and 
Shakespeare have failed to drive out detective stories, it may 
be thought that other authors can hardly hope to be successful. 
There is much force, however, in the argument that every 
generation and every country require their own special litera- 
ture, and as the increased contentment and prosperity of 
Treland make a larger demand for books highly probable, 
Sir Charles Duffy’s attempt is well worth making; in this, 
the practical part of his programme, we can only wish him 
every success. 

But throughout his address Sir Charles evidently keeps in 
view the larger and closely connected aims of the creation of 
a broad and genuine national sentiment, sustained by know- 
ledge of the past, and the revival of Irish literary production. 
Now, it is not necessary to argue that these are aims which 
are quite beyond the reach of a limited liability company ; 
but the question remains whether there are any grounds for 
believing that the time has come for their realisation. In the 
discussion which followed the delivery of the address, Dr. 
John Todhunter, himself an Irishman of some literary reputa- 
tion, said he believed it was quite possible to produce in the 
English tongue a literature which should be thoroughly Irish 
in character, and that the promise of such a literature was 
dawning. It is always difficult, even after the event, to say 
what goes to determine an outburst of artistic production. 
But there can be little doubt that in Ireland, at the present 
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Itis impossible, in treating of any Irish question, to avoid 

‘»¢ drawn into politics, and least of all in discussing the 
ree of Irish literature, which must necessarily depend 
rh. olitical state of the country. Is it not a proof of 

e ; Eadie anarchic character of the present so-called 

est? ae movement that it has given the stimulus to nothing 

sc in the way of literary production than the effusions of 

i ale press ? “The highest teaching of a nation,” as 

pag set Duffy well says, “is to accustom them to have a 

sir t regard for the rights of others, to be prudent and tem- 

yo in action, and to regard the whole nation as members 
ye common household,” and such teaching is the necessary 

ale of a true national literature. Have we yet reached a 

neutral standpoint from which Irishmen of every creed and 

race and class can look back on the past and join in apprecia- 
tion of their national worthies? We very much fear that the 
studies contributed to Sir Charles’s gallery of representative 

Irishmen will be hopelessly partisan. With the exception 

rhaps of Grattan, there is hardly a single Irish leader since 
the Reformation whose memory does not cause as much 
bitterness on one side as it excites reverence on the other. 

Even a name like Owen Roe O‘Neill’s is too likely to recall to 

the thoughts of Ulstermen the massacres of 1641. No doubt 

it is the business of good literature to soften asperities such as 
these, and enable opposing races and creeds to understand 
each other; but while the old divisions survive in full force, 
the field isnot clear in Ireland, and the time not ripe. The 
“Young Ireland” movement was at first conducted by men 
of imagination and enthusiasm, who tried very hard to con- 
ciliate the Protestants of the North, and lay the foundations 
of wide national feeling; but the logic of the situation was 
too strong for them; they were forced to rest exclusively 
on one side, and their movement ended by degenerating into 

a conspiracy. While the shadow of Home-rule continues 

to darken the land, it is useless to talk of resuming their 

work. 

Sir Charles Gavan Duffy naturally sets a high value on the 
literary productions of the “ Young Irelanders,” and generally 
on the distinctively national portion of Ireland’s contribution 
to English literature. It seems to us, on the contrary, that 
in this field, Irishmen, unlike Scotchmen, have been much 
more successful when they have thrown themselves without 
reserve into the great current of English life and ideas. 
Their great literary qualities are then seen to most advan- 
tage. Even Moore, we think, is of his kind much less 
a success than Burke, or Goldsmith, or Berkeley, or, perhaps, 
Sheridan. Mr. Todhunter indicated one of the reasons for 
this when he gave it as his opinion that the resources of the 
English language had not even yet been fully mastered by 
those writers who were most distinctively Irish. The English 
which is spoken over the greater part of Ireland is really a 
hybrid tongue, full of phrases and idioms translated from the 
Gaelic, and has none of the qualities which have made Lowland 
Scotch so successful as a literary dialect. But the want of 
command over idiomatic English is not the only reason why 
Irishmen have failed in literature when they have tried to be 
characteristically national. Attempts of this kind are always 
liable to end in the production of something merely provin- 
cial; and in Ireland there has been no great and steady flow 
of national life to sustain them. Perhaps it is not too hasty 
a generalisation if we say that self-conscious attempts to give 
literary expression to national feeling, even by the great 
masters, have nearly always something declamatory in them, 
and rarely strike the highest note of genuine feeling. This 
is peculiarly true of Irishmen, with whom the national gift 
for rhetoric is so overmastering. Tennyson was, no doubt, 
thinking of the French when he spoke of “ the blind hysterics 
of the Celt”; but Irishmen, too, pass by an easy descent 
from feeling to declamation, and from declamation to rhodo- 
montade. 

The best augury for the future of Ireland and Irish litera- 
ture, and the greatest heritage she has received from the past, 
are the memories and literature of the Celtic era. Here, at 
least, we have neutral ground on which Irishmen of every 
party may meet. St. Patrick and St. Columba, Erigena and 
Brian of the Tribute, are really national figures whose great- 
ness can offend no sectarian spirit. Even the Scotch of 
Ulster are ready to identify themselves with this glorious 
past, as their kinsmen in the Lowlands of Scotland have 
appropriated the traditions, and music, and dress of their 








ancient enemies, the Highlanders, and now regard them as 
national belongings. The labourers in this field—men like 
O'Donovan, O’Curry, and Sir Whitley Stokes—are the truest 
workers for Irish nationality; and it is worthy of note that 
while O’Connell, and the politicians since his time, have ignored 
them, the only assistance and encouragement they have re- 
ceived has come from the alien Government. Another work 
which is deserving of all praise, and in which a good begin- 
ning has been made by Patrick Kennedy, and after him Mr. 
Douglas Hyde, is the collection of Irish folk-lore. If, by 
translations and cheap editions, Sir Charles Gavan Duffy can 
make the results of these various labours more accessible to 
the body of the people, he will be doing much towards a true 
renaissance of national literature. Scotland has already con- 
tributed her quota to the literature of the United Kingdom ; 
and when politicians have ceased to trouble, Ireland, too, may 
produce her Scott and Burns. In the wealth of legend and 
memory that clings round every Irish name and scene, they 
will find ample material. Tennyson has shown us, in his 
Voyage of Maeldune, how the melancholy and beautiful Celtic 
spirit may be caught by modern poetry ; and this is the spirit 
which breathes in every Irish legend and pervades the whole 
land. 





THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK.* 
Mr. Lang has exhausted the available colours, for this is to 
be the last of the “fairy-books.” Perhaps he does well to 
stay his hand; we can see, indeed, no sign of falling-off, and 
no serious repetition ; but it is as well to leave off before there 
is any pretence for complaining. This time the tales have not 
been gathered from so wide a range as usual. Most of the 
longer ones have been taken from the French, and are of 
modern origin. These are so good as almost to disprove Mr. 
Lang’s dictum that people now do not “write really good 
fairy-tales because they do not believe enough in their own 
stories.” M. le Comte de Caylus certainly did not believe in 
dwarfs, and giants, and enchanted princesses. The editor’s 
second reason is more to the point; it is “ because they want 
to be wittier than it has pleased Heaven to make them.” 
Writers, nowadays, are far too self-conscious; they try to 
be satirical, they contrive points, or they make the most fatal 
of all mistakes,—they try to be allegorical. The true fairy- 
story will have none of these things; if there is a moral, it is 
of the most rudimentary kind; often it does not go beyond 
the lesson that it is a good thing to be a youngest son,—an 
immemorial protest, we may call it, against the privileges of 
primogeniture. Somehow the French writers have caught 
the true spirit of the thing. One can see, indeed, the national 
style—it is eminently French; for instance, when the en- 
chanter is said to laugh “like a pack of wolves quarrelling” ; 
so, too, is this: ‘* The little soldier tried to console himself by 
looking at his bouquet, which was of immortelles. ‘It is the 
flower of remembrance,’ thought he, forgetting that it is also 
the flower of the dead;” but the story-teller is never guilty 
of an arrivre-pensée, the satirical or didactic second intention, 
which now, perhaps because we are so much in earnest, we find 
it so hard to avoid. “The Little Soldier,” ‘“‘ Prince Feather- 
head,” and “ The Princess Celandine,” and ‘‘ Heart of Ice” are, 
perhaps, the best. A few come from Russia; one of these, “The 
Biter Bit,” is, for the most part, a variant of “ Little Hans.” 
Its very doubttul morality, as when the simple-minded shepherd 
is beguiled into taking Simon’s place in the sack, is, perhaps, 
a proof of its extreme antiquity. China contributes “The 
Story of Hok Lee and the Dwarfs.” Here, again, the moral 
is conspicuously absent. No modern writer would venture to 
allow the villainous Hok Lee to end his days in prosperity and 
peace. Oneclaims an English parentage, none other than our 
very familiar friend, “The Story of the Three Bears; ” but it 
is not in its best form. The heroine should be a little girl, 
not an old woman, and to be told that she may have been 
“taken up by a constable, and sent to the House of Correc- 
tion,” we are inclined to resent as an impertinence. From 
“ Little One-Eye, Little Two-Hyes, and Little Three-Eyes,” to 
the end, seventeen stories in all, come from the Grimms’ col- 
lection. After all, the Teutonic medium seems to have been 
the best for preserving the old-world thought which is the 
essence of the fairy-story. 


* The Green Fairy Book, Edited by Andrew Lang. London; Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1892, 
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THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT.* 


THERE is some satire in this book, good-humoured and 
reasonably effective, and there is plenty of fun, the quality 
of which is beyond all question. Viscount Berkeley, hearing 
from his father that an apparently absurd claim for the Ross- 
more peerage and estates, which has come from America, is 
really founded on facts, though it can hardly be enforced in 
law, resolves to give up his position. He will go somewhere 
where he can earn his own livelihood by his own abilities 
and his own work. No place, he thinks, could be more 
favourable for the execution of such a purpose than the 
States. There all men are equal; there, if anywhere, 
lies the career open to talents. He goes and finds that 
things are very different from his expectations; and 
the process of his disenchantment gives in its description 
plenty of occasion for satire, satire against the young aristo- 
crat playing at social equality, and against the democracy, 
which, when it comes to putting theories into practice, is so 
very anti-democratic. This is all good enough, but the 
claimant himself, Colonel Mulberry Sellers, is vastly more 
entertaining. He is not an absolute extravagance; he isa 
caricature indeed, but then a caricature is nothing without it 
suggests a truth. This is what the Colonel does; we see in 
him something of the qualities which make “ spread-eagleism ” 
in politics and in private life create a curious combination of 
boundless self-belief and conscious imposture. Above all 
things, the Colonel is an inventor. The most audacious 
schemes he propounds with a gravity that is never at 
fault. A friend has come from the West to Washing- 
ton as “Congressional Delegate from Cherokee Strip ”—the 
Colonel himself is “ Perpetual Member of the Diplomatic 
Body ”—i.e., has failed to obtain any definite employment. The 
friend’s object is to secure five thousand dollars offered as a 
reward for the conviction of a bank-robber, whom he has 
traced to the last. Unhappily the criminal perishes in a fire. 
The Colonel is not discouraged. He will materialise the 
dead man’s departed spirit, and band over the result to the 
authorities. The act of materialisation is, indeed, his grand 
profession. Policemen costing four dollars a day will be 
replaced by “ materialisees” at two, superior to temptations 
of drink or cash, and liable to no injury except to their uniform. 
For an army that costs twenty millions of dollars will be 
substituted “ten thousand veterans drawn from the victorious 
legions of all ages—soldiers that will chase Indians years in 
and years out on materialised horses, and cost never a cent 
for rations or repairs.” Meanwhile he has time for less 
magnificent schemes. Thus he has contrived a phonograph 
which will effect a moral revolution by putting an end 
to the use of profane language at sea. Sailors are 
used to be sworn at, and perbaps will not work without. The 
remedy is to charge the machine once forall with the requisite 
language, and to turn it on when it is wanted. It is true that 
the experiments are scarcely successful. The phonograph 
warbles out instead some plaintive melody; but the Colonel 
is sure that he has got some “ sailor’s profanity ” hidden away 
somewhete, which can be got at in case of need. In the end, 
the Colonel gives up his English prospects, to work out his 
“ stupendous idea of reorganising the climates of the earth 
according to the desire of the populations interested.” His 
scheme is too long to quote; but it is one of the most 
characteristic pieces of the American humour of extravagance 
that we have ever seen. 

The story is not wanting in human interest. The Colonel’s 
daughter is a charming young woman, and her love affairs 
make an interesting story,—of course, poetical justice gives 
her the young heir of the usurping house, so that in the person 
of his daughter the ‘“‘ American Claimant” comes to bis own. 
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The Heiress of Courtleroy. By Anne Beale. (Blackie and Son.) 
—We know pretty well what to expect from our authoress by this 
time,—a long but interesting story, with one or two characters 
carefully studied and developed, and a number of minor figures, 
all of them good. Indeed, Miss Beale seems never happy unless 
she has at least two dozen characters moving about. In Le Roy 


* The American Claimant. By Mark Twain (:amuel L, Clemens). London: 
Chatto and Windus. 





we have perhaps the most striking and original creati, 
Beale has made. We say creation advisedly, because it : 

an open mind to accept a man so hopelessly blind to his py 
terest and so self-centred. Nevertheless, he interests ay in- 
last, and claims more attention than the heiress, who yet oe the 
means a commonplace character. The Heiress of Courtle 7” 
readable though a long story, and there is too much care ek i 
upon it for the reader to be tempted to skip a page, thio a 
scenes are dramatic, and Miss Beale, always worth listenin a 
is at home wherever she makes her characters act, bi 
Bue cae Moose-Hunters. By C. A. Stephens. ( Partridge ang 

; young students in Maine, U.S.A., beine short 
money, start in the fall for a certain lake, hoping to ele th of 
selves by trapping musk and beaver. There are four in a wi 
and the voyage up the river and the subsequent adventure 
related by one of them. The whole arrangement and tating ap 
the expedition, and the details of the living, trapping, and ‘te 
hardships, are related with admirable clearness and Tahdaie. 
tude; indeed, we have seldom come across a more on 
description of camping life, or one in which it was more eas 
accompany in spirit the actors in the narrative. It is pci 

tory, and has just that accuracy of detail and simplicj 

Me Af ju "Y ail an simplicity of rela. 
ion that boys like. It reads, indeed, like an actual experience 
and one sees no reason why it should not be. It is almost too 
tempting for boys to read. 

The Bushranger’s Secret. By Mrs. Henry Clarke. (Blackie ang 
Son.)—This is certainly one of the best stories we have had of the 
Australian Bush, well told, with a good plot, an action always 
good, and rising into dramatic intensity at times. In spite of its 
title, the treatment is without pretence, and the effect all the more 
enhanced. Gray is a striking study of an uncertain character 
whose career hangs in the balance at the outset, but whom fiery 
trials purify into a true man. Lumley is an artistic and 
thorough-going villain, whose absoiute and unconquerable un- 
belief in man’s disinterestedness, and revolting treachery, are 
brought out most powerfully. The background across which 
these figures move is good in proportion; altogether, The Bush- 
ranger’s Secret is a story of an unusually high order of merit, and 
worth anybody’s while to read. 

Sandy Carmichael. By C.J. Hine. (Sampson Low and Co,)— 
Sandy Carmichael is one of the best stories we have read, dealing 
with the exploits of the English on the Spanish Main. The nar. 
rative starts with the flight of two of Charles Edward’s officers 
from Culloden Moor; one soon dies from his wounds, and the 
remaining one, falling in with an Irishman, in similar plight, the 
two steal a sailing-boat, intending to make for the Esk A pri- 
vateer runs them down in the dark, however, and they go to the 
Spanish Main, hold Callao to ransom, and come back loaded with 
dollars. Such is the plot, and, we may add, the characters and the 
action of the story are excellent. ‘The Irishman is amusing and 
original, and so is Sneyd, the Jacobite officer ; while “ Sandy ” does 
not figure so very often. The story is a bit too long, and the intro- 
duction of some South Sea wonders is not altogether in harmony 
with the rest of the narrative ; but otherwise it is capital fiction, 
and the author is as much at home at sea as on land. One scene, 
the parley between Sneyd and the Governor of Callao for the price 
of the town, is extremely well done. 

The Quiver, 1892. (Cassell and Co.)—With three or four good 
serials, not too long, this year’s Quiver has an interesting range of 
subjects, all with a purpose, and all well illustrated. “Short 
Arrows” is the heading given to those fascinating little para- 
graphs touching on innumerable subjects, and each of which 
enshrines, of course, a moral. “The Quiver Bible Class” runs 
through the volume, and readers will find material for study ina 
number of thoughtful and suggestive questions. The answer to 
these is given with the next set of questions. An interesting 
series is “Spiritual Failures,’ in which Jacob, Saul, Solomon, 
Judas, Jonah, and Demas are discussed. “The Tabernacle in 
Utrecht ” describes the model of the Tabernacle in Utrecht and 
the Biblical Museum, the work of the Rev. L. Schouten, a pastor 
of the Reformed Dutch Church. “Some Curious Chairs in 
our Ancient Churches” and “Some Famous Crypts,” intro- 
duce us to a subject of never-failing archeological interest. 
“Bath and its Memories” is an article of kindred interest; 
also ecclesiastical are notes on Church bells, stained-glass 
windows, and alms-boxes. Of Social questions, we have 
“Housing the Houseless,” “Some Interesting Swedish Insti- 
tutions,” and “Common Lodging-Houses and their Patrons.” 
Gavazzi, the Italian reformer, makes a capital subject for a 
sketch. We have the usual complement of hymns, about a dozen 
set to music. Of miscellaneous matter there is the usual variety, 
wide enough to please everybody. We need only mention a few: 
— About a Carriage Lamp,” “On the Top of Mount Vesuvius,” 
“ My First Day as a Teacher,” a few natural history sketches, and 
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he “Short Arrows,” which cover, indeed, a great 
d. We must not forget some notes on Jewish 
ms. Altogether, this is an excellent volume, the illustrations 
n usually varied and good, and, moreover, they are 


also many of t 
extent of groun 


custo! 
being more tha 


most plentiful. ; 
The Way She Trod. By Harriet E. Colvile. (James Nisbet and 


Co.)—This is the story of a great religious change, a subject 
which we feel to be scarcely the proper province for the pen of the 
tale-writer. Miss Colvile writes, it is true, with much vigour, with 
a strong conviction, and with a taste which we sometimes miss in 
tales which have these characteristics. 

The Pilgrims’ Way. By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady). 

(J. S. Virtue and Co.)—This is a really good book, well written, 
as, indeed, we should expect in anything coming from the author s 
pen, and well illustrated. The “ Pilgrims’ Way ” is not, as might 
be supposed, the well-known route from the ‘ Tabard,’ or the site of 
the ‘Tabard, in Southwark, to Canterbury, followed by pilgrims 
from London, and those whose way led them through London. 
It starts from Winchester, where it takes up a very ancient 
Roman, or rather British, road (used, it is thought, to carry tin 
from the West of England to the Eastern ports). We begin, 
accordingly, with an account of the ecclesiastical sights to be 
seen in the old royal city of St. Swithun. From Winchester the 
road runs through the three Worthys (Headbourne, Kings, and 
Martyrsworthy), Itchen, Stoke, Alresford, and Tichborne (where 
the Dole has been changed into a gift to the parish poor). At 
Alton the road begins to be visible. On its course, and to right 
and left of it, lie various famous places, to the associations of which 
Mrs. Ady does due honour. Selborne, Chawton (where Jane Austen 
lived), Farnham, Shalford, Albany, Shere (it was not far from here 
that Bishop Wilberforce was killed by the falling of his horse), 
Dorking, Deepdene. But it would be long to give even a part of 
the many notable spots which the subject gives occasion to de- 
scribe. Let it suffice to say that readers will find in the author 
of The Pilgrims’ Way a guide well acquainted with the literary 
and historical associations of her theme, and with a keen appre- 
ciation of natural beauty. A small edition of the letterpress, 
with such illustrations as might be possible, would make a guide- 
book as delightful as it would be useful. 

A Ring of Rubies. By L. T. Mead. (A. D. Innes and Co.)—This 
is a veritable romance. Rosamond Rutherford makes the ac- 
quaintance of an eccentric and miserly old cousin, Geolircy by 
name. He leaves her a ruby ring, which is as good as a For- 
tunatus’s purse to her. She makes money at once by lending it 
on hire, and she finds in it the secret of how she is to become 
“rich beyond the dream of avarice.” The extraordinary condition 
made by the will makes no difficulty at all, except it be in the 
reader’s mind, who cannot imagine what could have been the 
testator’s purpose in making it. But really the probability or 
improbability of a recorded incident is hardly worth considering 
when it is introduced into a story so vigorous. 

A Woman’s Word. By Dora M. Jones. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier.)—Mary Deverell gives her word to a Guy Chevelay, 
a young man who has no intellectual solidity or moral strength. 
He takes up opinions more because they are extreme than because 
they approve themselves to his reason, and he is unable to resist 
the passing caprice of the moment. In short, we have in this tale 
the old story,—a faithful woman, a fickle man. There are certain 
complications which serve to make out the necessary quantity of 
matter, and they are treated with suffivient skill; but the central 
idea of A Woman’s Word might have been presented better without 
them. 

Of new editions of popular books, we have to mention :— 
Patience Wins; or, War in the Works, by G. Manville Fenn 
(Blackie and Son); The Missing Merchantman, by Harry Colling- 
wood (same publishers) ; and The Great Show in Kobot Land, by 
Frank R. Stockton (Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.) 

A Cruise in Cloudland, and What Came of It. By Henry Frilt. 
(Blackie.)—The “Cruise in Cloudland” necessarily occupies but 
asmall space. Balloon voyages cannot last long, and though they 
often end in striking catastrophes, do not present much variety 
while they are going on. Ben’s adventures in the clouds have as 
much made of them as the case admits ; but his experiences on terra 
Jirma are more varied and more interesting. He plays a part in 
the Plevna Campaign,—an exciting struggle which affords plenty 
of scope for an exciting story. 

For Grown-Up Children. By L. B. Walford. (A. D. Innes and 
Co.)—These are four pretty, well-contrived stories. The first may 
Serve as a sample of them all. Little Josephine’s grandfather 
forgets to give her his annual gift of a half-sovereign. So she 
cannot buy her sister Nancy the pair of satin slippers she had 
thought of. To make up, she ornaments an old pair of her 
mother's, which the girl had thought of, and this in so hideous a 
fashion, that Nancy has perforce to sit out the dances. But this 








precipitates a declaration from a lover. So all comes right. In 
this way, Mrs. Walford makes little people help to bring about 
important results for grown-ups. The book has also the charm 
which Mrs. Walford knows how to give to what she writes. 

An Old-Time Yarn. By Edgar Pickering. (Blackie and Son.) 
—This is the story of one Anthony Ingram’s adventures on the 
Spanish Main in the year 1567, and throughout the narrative the 
flavour of the Elizabethan freebooters and their life lends an addi- 
tional attraction to a really good yarn. The expedition is under 
the command of Hawkins and Drake, and the portraits of these 
adventurous seamen, whatever their accuracy, are full of vitality 
and colour, quite vivid enough to rouse enthusiasm in the youth- 
ful reader. An Old-Time Yarn is a stirring tale, well told in 
appropriate manner, of the greatest period of English seamanship, 
and boys will read it with delight. 

Trivie’s Visit to the Land of Nod. By Clara Bradford. (E. 
Howell.)—This is one of the numberless imitations of “ Alice in 
Wonderland,” or shall we say that it might be labelled, were it a 
picture, “ School of Lewis Carroll.” We do not see that it is 
better or worse than others, but young writers should clearly 
understand that good nonsense is far harder to write than good 
sense. 

A Very Odd Girl. By Annie E. Armstrong. (Blackie and Son.) 
—Vera, the daughter of a certain Mons. Despard, who is not a 
very steady character, and his English wife, comes to the home 
of her English relatives, and naturally is found to be a somewhat 
troublesome inmate. We have here the story of how she is turned 
into a reasonable and helpful woman, ready to fill up the place of 
her cousin Margaret, when the latter’s engagement ends in 
marriage. It is a good story of its kind, though it is a little 
wanting in liveliness. 

St. Dunstan’s Clock. By E. Ward. (Seeley and Co.)—This is a 
story of the Great Fire of London, which is made to supply a well- 
contrived dénouement. The chief characters are Master Widdring- 
ton, a clockmaker, somewhat in advance of his time (possibly an 
unconscious reminiscence of Solomon Gills in “Dombey and 
Son”), his daughter Magdalen, her lover Christopher, the usurer 
Nicholas Brayling, and the reckless young gallant, Lord Hurst- 
bourne. The description of the Fire is particularly good, 
especially the final scene, where the King, appearing, by way of a 
change, in a creditable light, stops by energetic action the further 
progress of the fire. The illustrations, giving representations of 
Old London, are excellent. 

Englishman’s Haven. By W.J. Gordon. (F. Warne and Co.)— 
Mr. Gordon’s tale relates the last days of Louisbourg, the strong- 
hold of the French in Canada about a hundred and fifty years 
ago. The combined siege by the colonists takes place after an 
attempt by the enemy to take Annapolis Royal, where the hero 
and his father had landed from England. It is all good reading, 
with nothing, indeed, very striking, but giving the reader an idea 
of the stuff the New Englanders were made of, and their enthu- 
siasm. Wolfe, Boscawen, Rodney, and others figure in the narra- 
tive with effect, also a noble Red-man. Englishman's Haven is good 
enough for us to have wished it more vigorous in treatment and 
style. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. 
(B. Quaritch..\—Mr. Moyr Smith gives us an Introduction, in 
which he discusses the play especially regarded as a spectacle, and 
describes the way in which it has been brought upon the stage. 
Some memorable representations ef it seem to have been made. 
The text used is that of the First Folio, printed as it stands, with 
a few obvious corrections. The illustrations are numerous and 
often clever, though we cannot say that we always find them 
pleasing or suitable to the text. Can those two somewhat mature 
ladies—they must have numbered each between thirty and forty 
summers—be meant for Hermia and Helena? 

Penelope and the Others. By Amy Walton. (Blackie and Son.) 
—Penelope is the eldest of a family of five children; and Miss 
Walton relates their experiences in a very pleasing little narra- 
tive, brightened with not a few touches of delicate humour. The 
adventures of Ambrose and David, in search of objects for their 
museum, are entertaining ; but we must demur to the idea, which 
seems too extravagant even for the eccentric Miss Barnicroft, of a 
lady putting her money in a hole in a field by way of security. 
The little story of “‘ Kettles” is one of the best things in the book, 
and has a most indisputable moral. Heathen at home have a 
claim above that of heathen abroad; at the same time, it must 
never be forgotten that the people who are most keenly interested 
in the one, have also, for the most part, the most active sympathy 
with the needs of the other. 

Finn and his Companions. By Standish O’Grady. (T. Fisher 
Unwin).—As St. Patrick and his fellow-missionaries were build- 

ing a little church on the plain of Meath, they were aware of a 
company of giant-like men that was approaching them. These 
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were the remnants of Finn’s heroes. The saint hospitably enter- 
tained them, instructed them in the Faith, and took down from 
their lips what they had to say about Finn. “ Finn and the Cur- 
mudgeon” is the first story; the Curmudgeon, who has a 
beautiful and great-hearted wife, reminds us of Nabal, but he 
came to a happier end, for Finn’s nobleness teaches him to be 
noble. Then we have a story of Finn and King Arthur, the 
British hero showing therein to less advantage than is usual. 
The tales are good, and tell of the genuine spirit of the literature 
to which they belong. It would have aided the illusion if the 
occasional comments had been banished from the text into the 
notes. 

The Lion City of Africa. By Willis Boyd Allen. (S. W. Part- 
ridge and Co.)—This is a distinctly good story of its kind. The 
incidents are skilfully kept within the limits of the credible, while 
they are made to differ somewhat from the familiar experiences 
of African travel and adventure. The two friends are left on 
shore by a captain who disapproves of their protests against the 
traffic in liquor, and start for an exploration on their own account. 
Sundry dangers are met and overcome ; but their fate reaches its 
most critica! point when they fall in with a tribe of dwarfs. These 
curious beings are the latest addition to our knowledge of the 
marvels of Africa, and they have been skilfully utilised for the 
purposes of the story. Altogether, Mr. Allen—whose style, we 
may remark, has a slight tinge of Americanism—has made a 
success with his book. 

The Siege of Norwich Castle. By M. M. Blake. (Seeley and Co.) 
—Emma Fitzosbern, sister of the Earl of Hereford, married, 
without the consent of the King, Ralph Guader, Earl of East 
Anglia. This incident is the base of Miss Blake’s story, which 
tells how the two Earls rebelled; how they were deserted by 
Waltheof, whom they had at first intended to put upon the 
throne; and how the rebellion came to an end. The hairbreadth 
escapes of Ralph make a good subject; but the most dramatic 
situation is where Countess Emma is shut up in Norwich Castle 
and holds it bravely against the Conqueror’s forces. The tale is 
well told; the style is fairly suitable to the subject; the acces- 
sories have been, it is evident, carefully studied; and there is 
more success than is often found in books of this kind in charac- 
terisation. Some of the illustrations, notably that of Lanfranc in 
consultation with Waltheof, are good. 

An Unexpected Hero. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght. (Blackie.)— 
The materials of this story—a delightful aunt, a rich and 
(apparently) cross old uncle, a cousin who has a bit of a temper, 
and is therefore unduly restrained, and children of the not un- 
common kind, who are prepared on any and every occasion to play 
the knights and the soldier—are very familiar. But the author of 
An Unexpected Hero has made a very pleasant story ovt of them, 
—a story, too, which teaches an excellent moral agreeably, and 
not at all obtrusively. The imaginative children to whom we are 
first introduced, and who, happily, pervade the story, are the best- 
drawn characters of all. The mysterious and rebellious Tom, who 
is so far off at the first, turns out to be a rather commonplace boy 
of the sort that is sure to wish to run to sea,—and that in spite 
of his heroism in saving a child’s life at the risk of his own. 


Among Typhoons and Pirate Craft. By Captain Lindsay 
Anderson. (Chapman and Hall.)—The general effect of Captain 
Anderson’s stories is good, though it must be owned that he is 
sometimes so highly technical with his nautical terms as to be 
hard to understand. He tells an exciting tale, for instance, of 
how the ‘ Eamont’ out-manceuvred a number of pirate lorchas ; 
but a layman has to take much of it for granted. Altogether, we get 
a very lively picture of a trader’s life in the Chinese Seas. But 
the most curious thing in the book is the account of a visit to 
#apan before the country was opened to the world. Nothing 
could have been more ludicrous than the efforts of the people to 
keep up their isolation. The morning after the ‘ Eamont’s’ arrival, 
more than a hundred small boats were seen endeavouring to tow 
her away from her anchor. ‘The refusal, half-unwilling, of the 
townspeople to trade has a very absurd appearance. 

The Story of Dick. By Major Gambier Parry. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—This is a pretty character-study of boy-nature, illus- 
trated throughout with descriptions, worked, it is clear, with a 
very full and loving knowledge, of rural life. “ Dick” is the son 
of a soldier, whom his father, having to leave England with 
his regiment, sends to an uncle’s farm. Here he finds a cousin, 
of about the same age, whom a foolish mother, Mrs. Yelf, has 
brought up to be a complete “ milk-sop.” Dick undertakes his 
reformation—both lads, it must be understood, are about nine— 
and works it out by a course of drill and other not dis- 
similar means. Naturally, this brings him into collision 
with his aunt, a jealous woman, who has also, now and then, 
good reasons for resenting Dick’s ways of going on. Meanwhile, 
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the good farmer, an excellently drawn character, plays th 
of a “benevolent neutral,” while personages of some im — 
3 ; i Sagas Portance 
in the little drama are introduced in ’Siphorus (short for On 
siphorus), the shepherd, and Keziah the maid-servant, the ‘adie 
being, it strikes us, just a little caricatured. The catastrophe rr 
it may be called, of the story, is a powerful scene, which i 
readers will get through quite unmoved. Dick, however, is Spared 
the fate which overtakes the well-known hero of “ Misunderstoog” 
a character of whom he sometimes reminds us. ‘ 

The Child Set in the Midst. By Modern Poets. Edited 
Wilfrid Meynell. (Leadenhall Press.)—This volume is doloniat 
by the editor to his wife, the mother of eight children, whose 
pretty if somewhat fanciful names are inserted on the page. The 
selection consists of “ Poems about children, not for them; 
gathered together for mature readers to whom the child is 
already dear and delightful, and to whom he shall yet be dearer 
and delightfuller before the Modern Poet has done with him” A 
brightly written Introduction, marked by a fine appreciation of 
the subject, forms an interesting prelude to the anthology, which 
consists, for the most part, of poems as familiar as they are 
beautiful. Blake and Wordsworth and Mrs. Browning fill a 
goodly portion of the little volume. Hood is represented by his 
four lovely stanzas, “The Death-Bed ; ” but were they suggested 
by the death of a child? Landor’s lines, “ Children Playing in q 
Churchyard,” have no meaning unless meant for them, and are, 
therefore, opposed to the design of the selection; the same 
objection, perhaps, may be made to Kinysley’s charming little 
song, “ When All the World is Young, Lad;” and to Mr. Locker- 
Lampson’s dainty lines, “ ‘lo Lina Oswald ;” but if the editor has 
erred, the mistake will be readily forgiven. “The Toys,” the 
best-known and loved perhaps of Mr. Patmore’s shorter poems, is 
of course to be found here, and the reader will be pleased to see 
also a fac-simile of the manuscript. We well remember reading 
about five-and-twenty years ago Mr. George Meredith’s “ Martin's 
Puzzle,” which appeared in the Fortnightly Review. The last line, 
as printed here,— 

“T might try at kneeling with Molly to-night,” 
wus in the original. “Suppose I try kneeling,’ and the 
alteration made no doubt by the author, is not, we think, an 
improvement. The volume closes with four poems by Mr. 
Francis Thompson, and Mr. Meynell observes that to most 
readers these poems “ will come as the revelation of a new per- 
sonality in Poetry, the last discovered of the Immortals.” This 
high praise cannot easily be justified by the verses which the 
editor has printed. A few pretty lines, and one more than pretty, 
might be quoted, but the poems, on the whole, are sadly disap- 
pointing. The following stanza begins well, and ends awkwardly 
(the italics are ours) :— 
“She knew not the sweet words she spake, 
Nor knew her own sweet way ; 
But there’s never a bird, so sweet a song, 
Th onged in whose throat that day.” 

“The Poppy,” a poem addressed to a little girl, opens with three 
stanzas, in which the effort to say something poetically effective 
results in signal failure :— 


“‘Summer set’ lip to earth’s bosom bare, 
And left the flushed print in a poppy there; 
Like a yawn of fire from the grass it came, 
And the fanning wind puffed it to flapping flame. 


With burnt mouth, red like a lion’s, it drank 
The blood of the sun as he slaughtered sank, 
And dipped its cup in the purpurate shine, 
When the eastern conduits ran with wine. 


Till it grew lethargied with fierce bliss, 

And hot as a swinked gipsy is, 

And droused in sleepy savageries, 

With mouth wide a-pout for a sultry kiss,”’ 
And this is the poet who, in Mr. Meynell’s judgment, “has eluded 
Fame as long as Shelley did, but cannot elude it longer”! 

A Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns, and Poem. By Hew Ainslie. 
With a Memoir of the Author. By ThomasC. Latto. (Gardner.) 
—Hew Ainslie died at a great age in America, in 1878. In early 
life he wrote the Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns, a medley of prose 
and verse. The volume was sent to Sir Walter Scott, whose esti- 
mate of it was not flattering. He observed that it lacked 
originality, and that “the author appears rather to have 
written as he thought Allan Ramsay or Burns would have written 
in his situation, than from the stream of his own thoughts.” The 
criticism is a sound one. A few of Ainslie’s songs deserve some 
praise for their music and for felicitous expression; but the 
greater number show the skill of a rhymer who has striven vainly 
to be a poet; and the prose by which they are linked together is 
deficient in all the qualities that make good literature. “The 
Pilgrimage” is unworthy of the handsome form in which it is re- 
published, and the reputation of Hew Ainslie will gain nothing 
by the absurd eulogy of his biographer, who writes of his “rare 
and transcendent genius;” and, after mentioning the names of 
Blackwood, Professor Wilson, Aytoun, and John Leyden, observes 





that Ainslie was worth “ all the four men rolled together.” 
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are er Economics of Industry. By Alfred Marshall. (Mac- 
ee nd Co.)—This is an adaptation of Professor Marshalll’s 
m1 


the needs of junior students. The change that 

has come over the science of Political Economy is strongly marked 
«, this boos, in which the old scientific dogmatism has been 

= d for a literary hesitation. But it is not all gain. There 

— sae of “blather” in this book, which is strangely out 

yw sue a scientific treatise; and surely it is no part of an 
e ond business to introduce such appalling commonplaces 
pane health of body and mind and spirit, a pure heart, and a 
love towards Godand man, will make a man happy, however poor 
he is.” The book is already too long, and stuff of that sort might 
surely be left to sermon-writers. 

Leading Women of the Restora tion. By Grace J ohnstone. (London : 
Digby, Long, and Co.)—This is a collection of notices of the lives 
of five women, who centred more or less round Bishop Ken. They 
are not, however, in strict truth the leading women of the Restora- 
tion at all ; or only so in a sense which regards character rather 
than influence. Lady Russell, Lady Warwick, Lady Maynard, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and Mrs. Godolphin were all good women, buta 
vlance at P epys will show that in the actual history of the reign 
of Charles II. they were not considered as powerful by their con- 
temporaries. If any one of them is to be excepted from this 
yemark, it is Mrs. Godolphin, who was a maid of honour. 
Indeed, the women of the Restoration were of quite a different 
mould. The title, then, is somewhat mistaken, but those 
who read the book, and have forgiven the authoress for 
not telling them something about “Poor Nelly,” will find 
that more trouble has been taken than is usual in works of the 
same calibre. There is no pretence at deep research, but each 
story is clearly told, and the side of history which the authoress 
has in view is clearly brought out. None of the biographies, 
however, can be considered as exhaustive; works like those of 
Mr. Firth would serve to add some particulars, and others would 
require the usual apparatus of foot-notes and authorities. Is it 
certain that Inigo Jones, who died in 1652, designed Bedford 
House, or that this centre of old Bloomsbury was pulled down in 
17722 Mr. Clinch records that the sale of Bedford House took 
place on May 7th, 1800. It was in 1665 that Evelyn’s dinner took 
place, not 1655 as stated (p.7). The Camden Society’s *‘ Secret 
Service Moneys of Charles II. and James II.,’”’ enables us to add to 
the account of Lord Maynard that his pension was of the unusually 
large amount of £1,000 per annum, and that as late as July 19th, 
1684, the Earl of Faversham was paid £110 for the funeral of Mrs. 
Godolphin. It is rather hard, by-the-way, upon Mr. Clarke, who 
was schoolmaster to John Hutchinson, to consider him responsible 
forthe illness of George Hutchinson (p. 135), his complaint being 
epilepsy. On page 136, we find the misleading statement, given on 
the authority of Dr. Jessopp, that “ Peterhouse ...... never 
had a chapel till the present building was consecrated in 1632,”— 
the fact being, of course, that it had a very beautiful chapel 
indeed in what is now the church of St. Mary the Less, and what 
was, before its rebuilding in 1352, known as the church of St. Peter 
Without, Trumpington Gate. The Godolphin pedigree, as given 
by Maclean and “G. E. C.,” differs from that which we gather 
from p. 200. Mrs. Godolphin’s husband was not the second son, 
but the third surviving son, of Sir Francis Godolphin; and his 
mother was daughter of Sir Henry (not Sir Charles) Barkley, of 
Yarlington (not Garlington). The latter correction seems con- 
firmed by the visitation of Somerset taken in 1623. 

The Syrian Church in India. By George Milne Rae, M.A, (Black- 
wood and Sons.)—Mr. Rae has manifestly used much research for 
this work of his. He examines the traditions which connect the 
Malabar Church with St. Thomas, and, while pronouncing them 
to be fictitious, shows that it is, notwithstanding, a very venerable 
community. It must be confessed that his volume is not attractive 
reading,—not as attractive as it might be, we venture to think. 
He is too historical and too controversial. He cannot keep his 
hands off the Inquisition, and, indeed, this tribunal seems to have 
had a peculiarly odious character in Goa,—the Portuguese In- 
quisition always was the worst form of the thing. And he tells 
usa long story about a protracted law-suit, which ended in the 
triumph of a certain Mar Dionysius Joseph over Mar Athanasius 
Thomas. Here, again, we sympathise with his view of the case, 
which seems to have been decided by two Hindoo judges against 
their English colleague in defiance of facts. (The Hindoo lawyers, 
to whom the whole matter was absolutely new, actually relied on 
spurious Canons of the Nicene Council, and talked in their 
judgment of the Catholicos of Baghdad as invested by the 
Council with a certain jurisdiction, an anachronism of about four 
centuries.) But of the Malabar Christians themselves, we hear 
very little. The most interesting chapter by far is that on the 
Inquisition, and this is but remotely connected with the subject, 
except as showing that Roman methods do not always promote 
missionary success. In Goa and its dependencies it was more 


larger work to 








dangerous to be a Christian than a Mahometan or Pagan. Mr. 
Rae’s book is valuable in its way, but it misses one of the 
results which it might have attained, the interesting of the 
general reader. 

Essays on German Literature. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. Boyesen, who is “ Professor of Germanic 
Languages and Literatures in Columbia College,” has given us 
here a volume of no little merit. His style is vigorous, though 
the English is not unexceptionable (where, we wonder, did he find 
the epithet “ disgruntled” ? M. Edmond Scherer is described as 
a “malignant and disgruntled Frenchman”), and his criticism 
keen and subtle. Goethe occupies a little more than half the 
volume ; the rest is devoted to “ Schiller,” “The German Novel” 
(including appreciations of Spielhagen, Heyse, and Georg Ebers), 
and “The Romantic School in Germany.” This second half we 
have read with almost unmixed pleasure. As to Goethe, we find 
ourselves somewhat out of harmony with the writer. He quotes 
with approval Professor Blackie’s dicta about the German poet’s 
character, dicta which about come to this, that the develop- 
ment of his genius was promoted by, and therefore justified, 
his habitual falsehood in his dealings with women. Mr. Boyesen 
is not, indeed, quite sure. We find, and are glad to find, that he 
wavers a little, having, we presume, a lingering regard for the 
old-fashioned Ten Commandments (which, by-the-way, are quite 
as much wanted in critics’ studies as in churches). Still, his tone 
on the whole is objectionable. “Titans must have their amuse- 
ments,” some one, we think, a countryman of Professor Blackie, 
has said. ‘‘A man shall be judged for the deeds done in the 
body ” is a more authoritative utterance, and, we take it, the “‘ de- 
velopment of genius” will scarcely be an effective plea in arrest 
of judgment. 

The General’s Daughter. By the author of “ A Russian Priest.” 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—We do not know that there is any falling-off 
here as far as literary power is concerned, able as was the 
“Russian Priest.” But the book will not be found so interesting. 
The earlier story gave us a singularly vivid picture of a class, and 
was mainly objective; this is a character study, powerful, in- 
deed, but of a limited range. Manitcka Vladimirovna has lived 
in a careless gaiety till a reverse of fortune compels her to work 
for her own livelihood. She becomes a school teacher, and finds 
that she has been preceded in her place by a remarkable woman 
who has left a narrative of her life. ‘This is given. So we have 
a tale within a tale; the difference and the resemblance between 
the two women make a very curious study. It need hardly be 
said, seeing that the story is of Russian origin, that it is doleful 
in the extreme. 

A Fool’s Paradise. By H. B. Finlay Knight. (Ward and Downey.) 
—-This tale somehow reminds us of Albert Smith's “ Christopher 
Tadpole,” not so much in the plot as in the style. There is a 
certain gaiety of humour about the two which constitutes a 
resemblance. But we must candidly say that we greatly prefer 
the tone of the older book. There is plenty of fun in A 
Fool’s Paradise, and no one can read it without entertainment ; 
but it reminds us of certain words of wisdom which are not the 
less true because they are often forgotten, “ Fools make a mock 
of sin.” 

New Epitions anp Reprints.—Christmas-Day, and other Sermons. 
By Frederick Denison Maurice. (Macmillan.) A second edition, 
published after the lapse of nearly fifty years. The book has been 
long prized by those who were happy enough to possess it, and will 
now, we hope, do its work in instructing a larger circle. How 
curious it is to find in the preface the title explained as not in- 
tended “to impart to the reader a festal tone of feeling, which 
certainly is not characteristic of the preacher ” !—— Dissertations on 
the Apostolic Age, by the late J. B. Lightfoot, D.D. (same pub- 
lisher); a volume of essays reprinted from the late Bishop’s 
edition of the Epistles. Early Church History, by Edward 
Backhouse. Edited by Charles Tylor. (Simpkin and Marshall). 
Modern Science in Bible-lands, by Sir J. William Dawson.— 
Cassell’s English Dictionary. Edited by John Williams, M.A. 
(Cassell and Co.) Sermons and Addresses Delivered in America, 
by Frederic W. Farrar, D.D. (Macmillan.)——A Dictionary of the 
Terms used in Medicine, by the late Richard Hoblyn, M.A., edited 
by John A. P. Price, B.A.— Coins and Medals. By the author of 
“The British Museum Official Catalogue.” Edited by Stanley 
Lane-Poole.——The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. Edited, after the 
original edition, by J. W. Clark, M.A., for the “Golden Treasury 
Series.” Stray Studies in England and Italy. By John Richard 
Green. (Macmillan.)——Legal Mazims, with Observations and 
Cases. By George Frederick Wharton. (Law Times Office.) The 
Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. (F. Warne and Co.) 
Class-Book of Modern Geography. By W. Hughes. Revised and 
extended by J. Francon Williams. (George Philip and Son.)—— 
O’Shea’s Guide to Spain and Portugal. Edited by John Lomers. 
(A. and C. Black.)——Dombey and Son. By Charles ‘Dickens. 
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(Same publishers.) This is one of the series for which Mr. 
Charles Dickens, the younger, is writing introductions. That 
now before us is not less interesting than its predecessors. He 
gives us another glimpse of how Dickens overworked himself. 
This time he had a Christmas book, “The Battle of Life,” and 
“Dombey and Son” on hand together. The conditions of pub- 
lishing are ominously changed since that time (1846). The 
“ Christmas Book” was not finished till the end of October. 
The publishers now want these things some four months 
earlier. We see, also, that Dickens was not a rapid writer. 
Four months were wanted for the composition of the smaller 
book, which hardly contains twenty thousand words (to use 
the common way of estimating). The sale of the first number 
of “Dombey and Son” was thirty-two thousand, and the 
profits more than £9,000 on the whole. One of the pirate 
class of publishers sent out a “Dombey and Daughter,” written 
by the then notorious “Judge Nicholas,” of the Cider Cellars 
The Three Fates. By F. Marion Crawford. (Same publishers.) 
Jack's Courtship. By W. Clark Russell. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)——Black Blood. By George Manville Fenn. 
(Ward and Downey.) 


In the Gun-Room. By H. Knight Horsfield. (Eden Remington 
and Co.)—Though many of Mr. Horsfield’s seventeen stories are 
sporting sketches, the rest have but a slender connection with the 
“Gun-Room.” But we are getting accustomed to these harmless 
literary frauds ; after all, only three or four are non-sporting, and 
“From a Simian Point of View” and “The Madman of Eilean 
Dhi,” are very fair reading. Indeed, Mr. Horsfield’s style 
becomes more literary in them. Several sketches are reprinted 
from papers. 








The London Daily Press. By W.W. Massingham. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—This is a republication of papers which appeared 
in the Leisure Hour. The darkness that used to enshroud the 
editorial offices of a newspaper has disappeared. The names of 
the chiefs and of the principal contributors of every notable news- 
paper are well known. How long will it be before they are also 
formally published ? This is a very readable and, as far as we 
can estimate it, judicious volume, 








WHITTAKER’S BOOKS. 


THE “GREAT C[NDUSTRLES” LLBRARD. 


By R. Netson Boyp, M.Inst.C.E, 
COAL PITS AND PITMEN: a Short History of the 


Development of the Coal Trade. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


By Antuur J. Maginnis, Member of the Institute of Naval Architects. 


The ATLANTIC FERRY: its Ships, Men, and Working. 
With numerous Lilustrations, Diagrams, aud Plans, With an Appendix on 
the two new Cunarders. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

** The work is one of great merit.’’—Engineering. 
“ Of extensive and enduring interest.’—Saturday Review. 


By Str GrorGce Finpwayr, Assoc.Inst.0 E., Vice-Chairman of the London and 
North Western Railway. 


AN ENGLISH RAILWAY, the WORKING and MANAGE- 
MENT of. Fourth Kdition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, with new 
Appendix, and with numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 

“ This is a delightful book. ’—Engineer. 


LIBRARY OF POPULAR SCLENCE. 


In blue cloth, crown 8vo size. 


PICTORIAL ASTRONOMY. By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. 
With 134 Illustrations 4s, 
“One of the most interesting popular treatises that we have bad in our hands 
for a long time.’”’—Daily Chronicle. 


MINERALOGY. By Dr. F. Hatch. With 115 [llustra- 
tions, 33. 6d. 
“* We cordially recommend this little book of Dr. Hatch’s as one of the best 
that students could purchase,’’—Science Gossip. 


LIGHT. By Sir H. Trueman Wood. With 85 Illustra- 
tions, 28, 6d, 
“ We have here a popniar and interesting résumé of many of the facts relating 
to the nature and properties of light.”—Nature. 


The PLANT WORLD. By G. Massee. With 56 Illus- 
trations, 3s. 6d. 
“Its easy style, intelligible language, good arrangement, and many illustra- 
tions give it a high rank among books of its kind.’”’"—Scotsman. 


ecember. Feap. 8vo, RONETA gilt top, price 10s. 6d. net. 


In Di 
+] 

DOD'S PEERAGE, BARO E, and KNIGHTAGE 
of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Including all the Titled Classes, 
for 1893. Fifty-third Year. 

“For facility of reference it is not surpassed by any of the larger and more 
pretentious works which deal with the same subject.”’—Times. 

“a popular and really useful book.”’—Queen. 

“For purposes of rapid reference it has no superior.” —Athenzum. 


The NEW MINISTRY, NEW BIOGRAPHIES, &c. 
32mo, leatheette, gilt edges, 4s, 6d. , 

DOD'S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION. Sixtieth Year 
aud Sixty--evenib Irgue, In Use in the House of Commons, the Government 
Offices, and the principsl Loucon C'nbs, 

** The invaluable * Dod,’ "Saturday Review. 


ae ara 


CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW Bo0ks. 
EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY VIGNETTES 


By Austin Doxsson, Author of ‘‘ Four Frenchwomen.” : 
piece. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. en,” &e. With a Frontis. 


The BRIGHTON ROAD: Old Times and 


New on aClassic Highway, By CHARLES G. HARPER. With a Ph to and 
Frontispiece and $0 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, ciuth extra, 16s. owaravary 

















LONDON. By Walter Besant, Author of 


“All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &. With 1241 ions, 
cloth extra, 18s. r Mustrations, Demy 8¥0, 
‘*What the late John Richard Green has done for England 
here attempted, with conspicuous success, for Cocksigne.....A coer ae has 
indelible pictures of the people of the past....... No one who loves his iam _ 
wiil love it the better for reading this book. He who loves it not has os oa 
him a clear duty and a manifest pieasure.’’—Graphic. fore 





sae Te ta ee ee 
SUSSEX FOLK and SUSSEX WAYs., By 


the late Rev. J. Coker Ecerton, M.A. With Preface by th 
Jones, M.A. Edited by the Kev, Henk Wace, D.D. W.th ‘line 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. — 
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LORD TENNYSON, 1809-92: a Biography, 


By Heyry J. JENNINGS. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 1s. ; ciuth, ls. 6d 
* Unquestionably the best available account of Tenuvson.”—Globe, i 
NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
BARBARA DERING. By Amelie Rives 
’ 


Author of ** The Quick or the Dead?” 2 vols. 


A FAMILY LIKENESS. By B. M. Croker 





9 


Author of ‘‘ Pretty Miss Neville,” &c. 3 vols. [Shortly 
MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt 
Author of “ Thornicroft’s Model.’ 3 vols. (Shortly, ~ 


The IVORY GATE. By Walter Besant 


Author of ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &c. 3 vols, 
“ mr, Besant is a popular novelist, but he shows here an artist’s appreciation 
of whimsical contrast, and an artist’s skill in the delineation of character 


Worthy of the past reputation of Mr. Besant, and indicative of future develop- 


ment.’’—Speaker. 
TRUST-MONEY. By William Westall, 


” Author 4 “ Her Two Millions,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
A tale of absorbing interest......Strong both in incident and in ch . 
sketching.’’—Scottish Leader. eed 


’ 





The AMERICAN CLAIMANT. By Mark 


Twain. With 81 Illustrations by Hal Hurst and Dan Beard. Crown 8vo 

cloth extra, 3s, 6d. ; 
*** The American Claimant’ is not deficient in the kind of humour most prized 
by Mark Twain’s innumerable admirers. The Olaimant, his friends, and his 
daughter are all sketches in the authur’s best manner. No less good are the 
pictures of New York lower middle-class life; while the illustrations are delight. 
ful commentaries on the text.”—Morning Post, 


The FATE of HERBERT WAYNE. By £. 


J. GoopMan, Author of “ Too Curious.’”” Crown 8vo, cluth extra, 3s. 6d, 
“Original and very clever,’’— World, 





The THOUSAND and ONE DAYS: Persian 
Tales, Edited by J s H. McC. . With 2 Frontispiece: Stani 
L. Wood Fu es ok Saibparebaens. ay siete 

* A fascinating piece of romance.”—Times. 


A ROMANCE of the NINETEENTH CEN- 


TURY. By W.H. Matuocg, Author of ‘The New Republic.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 63. 
“Open his book where you will, you find in it a pearl either of thought or of 
expression,’’— Critic. 





The DOWNFALL, By Emile Zola, Trans- 


age by Ernest A. VIZETELLY. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
8. Gd. 
** A prose epic of extraordinary power and interest.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


MY FLIRTATIONS. By Margaret Wynman, 
pig 13 Iliustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3. 6d. 

“The world owes a debt of gratitude to the clever anthor of ‘ My Flirtations.’ 

It is distinetly good work, and will place its author in the very front rank of 

smart jin-d siécle writers. ’—Lady’s Pictorial. 





HANDY NOVELS. Doniform in style, fcap. Svo, cloth extra, ls. 6d, each. 
The OLD MAID’S SWEETHEART. By Alan St. Aubyn. 


**A pretty, pathetic story, prettily told.’”’-—Novel Review. 


A LOST SOUL. By W. L. Alden. 


“A thrilling romance,’’—Star. 


TAKEN from the ENEMY. By Henry Newbolt. 
The ANTIPODEAN: an Illustrated Annual. 


Edited by G. E. Evans and J. P. Ryan. With an Introduction by the 
Countess of JERSEY, and 88 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, ls. [Shortly. 


The LOUDWATER TRAGEDY: being the 


GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL tor 1892. By T. W. Sprigut, Author of “ The 
Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” &. Demy 8vo, picture cover, ls. [Shortly. 














London: 
WHITTAKER & CO.,2 White Hart Street, Paternoster Square. 





London: COHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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mR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 
FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 


TY-FIVE YEARS IN THE 
TWEN SECRET SERVICE. 
The Recollections of a Spy. 
By Majr HENRI LE CARON. 


With Portraits and Fac-similes of Original Documents, demy 8vo, 14s. 
: “The portraits which the author draws of the Irish-American leaders, 
Staten and paymasters of the Parliamentary party which has con- 
the wy Giadstonians to Home-rule, are vigorous and lifelike; but the interest 
verted the his whole gallery of unscrupulous and venal patriots pales before 


inspire a by the unconscious sketches afforded us of the man who fought and 
at ¢ ; 


beat them all.” 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON : 
A Study of his Life and Work. 
By A RTHUR WAUGH, BA., Oxon. 


* ts and 21 Illustrations, from Photographs specially taken for this 
With Portenits om Work. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

+» 1d,—** We must congratulate Mr. Waugh on a creditable success. His book 
= ise Pho warmly recommended, It is scholarly and non-hysterical. We 


aay tee in these pages a great deal that is new to us,” 


° 

THE NEW EXODUS: a Study of Israel in 

Russia. By HaroLp FrEDERIC. With Portraits, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 

— ‘The New Exodus’ tells of a frightful persecution of which the 

itnesses and victims are here at our doors, in the city in which we write. The 

be k takes hold of the reader, convinces him of its sincerity, and makes him burn 
with shame that such things should be possible in Christian Europe.” 


THE JEW AT HOME: Impressions of a 


and Autumn spent with him in Russia and Austria. By JosrrH 
foam With numerous Illustrations by the Author, Small 4to, cloth, 5s. 


THE REALM OF THE HABSBURGS. By 


gipner Wuitmay, Author of “ Imperial Germany,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The NEW VOLUME of “The GREAT EDUCATORS SERIES.” 


ALCUIN, and tbe Rise of the Christian 
Schools. By Professor ANDREW F, West, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Mr. GuapsToNe, at Oxford, said: —*‘ Alcuin, English born and reared in his 
teaching, united the best elements accessible to him of Divine and human 
knowledge.” 


THE CANADIAN GUIDE-BOOK.—Part II. 
WESTERN CANADA. Including the Peninsula and Northern Regions of 
Ontario, the Canadian Shores of the Great Lakes, the Lake of the Woods 
Region, Manitoba and ‘ The Great North-West,” the ‘ anadian Rocky Moun- 
tains and National Park, British Columbia, and Vancouver Island. By 
Ernest INGERSOLL. With Maps and many Illustrations, crown 8vo, limp 
cloth, 6s. 


NOTES FOR THE NILE. Together with 


a Metrical rendering of the Hymns of Ancient Egypt and of the Precepts of 

Ptahhotep (the oldest book in the world). By Harpvwicke D. Rawns.Ley, 

M.A. Imperia! 16mo, cloth, 53. ; ' : 
Times.—“ All visitors to Egypt will find much instruction and entertainment 


pleasantly conveyed.” 


LOVE-SONGS OF ENGLISH POETS, 1500— 


1800, With Notes. By Rapa H. Caine. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
*.* 100 Copies on Dutch Hand-made Paper, 10s. 6d. 


THE GREAT WAR OF 189—: a Forecast. 


By Rear-Admiral CoLoms ; Colonel Maurice, R.A, Staff College; Captain 

MAUDE; ARCHIBALD ForBeS; CHabLES Lowr; D. Curistie MuRkar; 

F, ScupamorE; and Sir CuarLes DILKe. 1 vol. large 8vo, Lilustrated. 
hortly. 


[s 
STUDIES OF RELIGIOUS HISTORY. By 


Ernest RENAN. Large crown 8vo, 7:. 6d. 


~NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE TOWER OF TADDEO. By Ouida. 


In 8 vols, 


A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE FEATHER. 


By Tasma, Author of ‘‘ The Penance of Portia James,” &c. In 2 vols, 
“A very clever Australian novel.”—Spectator. 


CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. ByI. Zang- 


WILL, Author of **The Old Maids’ Club.” In 3 vols. ; 

“Every chapter bas its pictures original and grotesque, with here and there 
such creations of nobleness as will m:ke the story live as an inspiration. We 
can have nothing finer than such characters as Ksther and Hanvah, The work, 
whether in point of wt, sarcasm, pathos, or learning, is a literary wonder, It 
is Heinrich Heine writing with the pen of Charles Dickens,” —Liverpool Mercury. 


CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON. By Hall 
Carne. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“Three stories, all equally excellent in their marvellous delineation of human 
passions, with the addition of a stroug vein of rugged humour.””—Literary World. 


By the Same Author, uniform with the above. 


THE BONDMAN. | | THE SCAPEGOAT. 
THE SECRET OF NARCISSE. By Edmund 


Gossx, Author of ** Gossip in a Library.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“The book resembles some delicately-finished, clear-coloured picture of the 
Flawish painters...... Mr. Gosee, with consummate art, elicits our sympathy, and 
bas « nvinced us o. the tremendous tragedy by the method of the accusation 
itse:f.’—Saturday Review. 


VaNITaS. By Vernon Lee, Author of 





‘Hauntings.’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. (Crown Copyright Series.) 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


FIRST EDITION, November 4th. SECOND EDITION, November 9th, 
THIRD EDITION, this day. 


STUDENT AND SINGER. 
THE REMINISCENCES OF 


CHARLES SANTLEY. 


With 3 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 

TimEs.—‘It would be difficult to enhance the value of the Reminiscences, 
whether for the musician or the general reader.” 

Daity News —* The volume contains innumerable good stories of himself and 
the celebrities with whom in the course of his career Mr. Santley has been asso- 
ciated, and indeed there is hardly a paze without an anecdote.” 

DarLy TELEGRAPH.—“ Even more interesting and valuable than its profusion 
of good stories sre its author’s views and opinions respecting the actualities and 
prospects of musical art in this country.’’ 

Mornine Post.—‘*The whole work is rich in entertaining and really in- 
teresting anecdotes. It gives the echoes of brilliant voices that have char.ned the 
worid—now, alas! silent for ever—and brings its writer before the public in a 
new character, in which he excels.” 7 

Giopr.—‘' A treasury of delightfal anecdote about artists, as well as of 
valuable pronouncements upon art.” 


FIRST EDITION, November Sth. SECOND EDITION, this day. 
THE 


MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. 


With Illustrations from Original Sketches by Leech and Thackeray, and Photo- 
gravure Portrait of the Author. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

Times.—* The Dean has a very pretty turn of humour, and his thoroughly 
manly nature, and keeu enjoyment of life, especially out-d.or hfe, give his 
Memories an atmosphere of good-spirits and good-humour which is very exhilar- 
ating. He tells a story well, and has many good stories to tell,” 

DaILy CHRONICLE.—“‘ One of the most delightful collecti of remini 
that this generation has seen, fall of homely wis:iom, long experience, wide cul- 
tivation, infinite sympathy, delicious humour—the very mirror of the most 
charming of men.” 

Dairy TeELEGRAPH.—“‘ The author is one of those cheery ecclesiastics who have 
a good word to say for the amusements of the laity, and who has himself been an 
ardent follower of the hounds, wielder of the bat, and patron of the gun. It is 
impossible to read half-a-dozen pages of this most fascinating v. lume without re- 
cognising the wit, the good-humonr, the broad and tulerant spirit, the thoronghly 
English ring, that is to be found in all the Dean says and writes. The bvok is 
one that will appeal to an extraordinary number of readers, for the author 
thinks nothieg human beneath the range of his sympathy.” 


ECHOES OF OLD COUNTRY LIFE, 


Being Recollections of Sport, Society, Politics, and Farming in the Good 
Old Times, 





By J. K. FOWLER, 

Formerly of the White Hart Hotel and Prebendal Farms, Aylesbury. 
Ready this day, at all Libraries and Wooksellers’, with Namerous Illustrations, 
handsomely bound, price 10s, 6d. There is also A LIMITED LARGE-PAPER 
EDITION of 200 Cvpies at 21s, net, and orders will be executed in strict rotation. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


By ALFRED MILNER, Late Under-Secretary of State for Finance in Egypt. 
Ready shortly, with Map, dewy 8vo, lés. 


The BATTLES of FRED#&RICK the GREAT. 
Abstracted from Carlyle’s Biography, and Edited by Professor OyrIL KAN- 
SOME, M.A. With a Map, Battle-Pians, and 8 Full-page [ilustrations by 
Advlph Menzel, and a Portrait of Frederick the Great from the British 
Museum. Imperial 16mo, cloth, 5s. 

“To the boy whose delight is in the reading of battles, or to the serious 
students who wish to supplement the history of the Seven Years’ War with a 
series of living pictures in small compass, this volume will be must acceptable.’’ 
— Westmoreland Gazette. 


OMARAH’S HISTORY of YAMAN. The Text, 
Edited, witn a Tran-lation, by Henry Kay. With Map, 17s. 6d. net. 
“* A picturesque narrative...... Mr. Kay ju-tly holds it to preseut an exceedingly 
curious picture of Arab life and manners, such as is only excelled by the 
* Thousand and One Nights.’ ’—Times. 


The MORAL INSTRUCTION of CHILDREN. By 
FELIX A'LER, President of the Ethical Society of New York. Forming a 
New Volume in the “ International Education Series.”’ Crowu 8vo, 63. 

“* University Kxteusion centres, ethical societies, and workmen s clubs will find 
in Dr. Auler’s book the best treatment of its enormously important subject in 
contempo-ary print ’’—Echo. 


A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. By “ An Oxonian ”’ 
(Dean Hole). With nearly 40 Lilustrations by John Leech. Large imperial 
16mo, handsomely bound, 10s 6d. 

“The humour is irresistible,””— World, 
“The illustrations are in Leech’s best style.’”’—Morning Post. 


ANIMAL SKETCHES. By Professor C. Lloyd 
Moxaay, Principal of University College, Bristol, Author of “ Animal Life 
and — &c. With nearly 60 Illustrations, handsomely bound, gilt 
top, 7s. 6d 

“A ps Tatad il book about animals.”—Saturday Review. 
“One of the most simply delightful books «bout Natural History that have 
come under our notice since the days of Frank Buckland.”—Guardian, 


STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. ByC Lloyd 
Moreay, F.G.S., Principal of Unive-sity College, Bri-tol, Author of 
** Animal Sketches,” “ The Springs of Conduct,” &. With 40 Lilustrations 
and a Photo-etched Frontispie e, Second Edition, 512 pp., demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
“The work will prove a boon to all who desire to gain a general knowledge of 
the more interesting problems of modern biology and psychology by the perusal 
of a singie compact, luminous, and very readable volume.—Dr. A. R. WALLACE, 
in Nature. 


A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Charles A. Young. 
Professor of Astronomy in the Coilege of New Jersey, Associate of the Ruyal 
Astronomical Society, Author of ‘The Sun,” &. In 1 vol., 550 pp., with 
250 Lilustrations, and supplemented with the necessary tables, royal 8vo, 
half-morocco, 12s. 6d. 

“ A grand book by a grand man. The work should become a text-book where- 
ever the English language is spoken, for no abler, no more trustworthy compila- 
tion of the kind has ever appeared for the advantage of students iu every line of 
higher education.””— Professor Ptazzr SmyTH. 

The LIFE, ART, and CHARACTERS of SHAKE. 
SPEARKH. By Henry N. dupsoy, LL.U., Editor of “ Tue Harvard 
Shakespeare,” &c., 2 vols., larue cruwu 8vo, cloth, 2.#. 

“They deserve to fiud a piace in every libiary cevoted to Shakespeare, to 
editions of his works, to his biography, or to the works of commeutators,”— 
Athenzum, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 
Publisher to the Judia Dffice. 
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NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


By ROMA WHITE, Author of “ Punchinello’s Romance.” 


BROWNIES and ROSE-LEAVES. Profusely 
Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. With Cover designed by the 
Artist. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By L. T. MEADE. 
A RING of RUBIES. With Illustrations 
by L. Leslie Brooke. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
By the AUTHOR of “TIP-CAT.” 
DEAR. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW EDITIONS, large crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. each Vol. 
SHREDS and PATCHES. By E. N. Leigh 
Fry. Illustrated by Edith Ellison. 


PAUL’S FRIEND. By Stella Austin. With 


16 Illustrations by S. B. Gates. 


THE DAINTY BOOKS. 


“ Dainty” 4to (5$ x 5), Uniform, Illustrated, gilt top. 
Each Volume 2s 6d. 
The Series is intended for Children—of all ages. Fach Volume 
contains numerous I)lustrations. 


“FOR GROWN-UP CHILDREN.” By Mrs. 


Watrorp. With Illustrations by T. Pym. 


MUM FIDGETS. By Constance Milman, 
Author of “The Doll Dramas.” With Illustrations by Edith 
Ellison. 


MASTER BARTLEMY. By Frances E. 


Crompton, Author of “Friday’s Child.” With Illustrations 
by T. Pym. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE AT 3s. 6d. OF THE 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


By the AUTHOR of “FATHER STAFFORD.” 
MR. WITT’S WIDOW: a Frivolous Tale. 
By Antuony Hops. 1 vol. crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. 
By C. R. COLERIDGE, 
AMETHYST: the Story of a Beauty. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 








By a NEW WRITER. 
PUNCHINELLU’S ROMANCE, A Novel. 


By Roma WuirteE. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
y 


VIRGINIE’S HUSBAND. A Novel. By 


Esmé Stuart. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 
HALF-HOUR PLAYS. By Amabel Jenner, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, complete, 2s. 6d.; or in Five Parts, 6d. each. 


The DOLL DRAMAS. By Constance Milman. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, complete, 2s. 6d.; or in Six Parts, 6d. each. 


TERRA-COTTA PLAYS. ByC. M. Prevost. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, complete, 2s. 6d.; or in Four Parts, 6d. each. 
Summary of the Plays, with Dramatis PERson», post-free, 


THE “TIP-CAT” SERIES. 


Each Volume Uniform, with Frontispiece, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A Select Series of Books for Girls, uniform in style, binding, & price. 


THE HALF-CROWN SERIES 
FOR ELDER GIRLS. 


A well-bound Series of Copyright Stories by well-known 
Writers, averaging 300 to 400 pages, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE “YONGE” LIBRARY. 


Price 1s. 6d. each Volume. 


A New. Cheaper, and Uniform Issue of Popular Stories by 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, and other Writers, attractively 


CHURCH LIBRARY. 
The RISE of CHRISTIAN MONASTICIsy. 


By the Rev. Canon I. Grecory Smiru. Large crown 80, 14s 


The GOSPEL and the HOME. Readings 


for busy People. By Caroxine M. 
cloth, 28. 6d. . , ine M. Hawerr. Crown 8vo, 


ON the CATHOLIC FAITH (Notes and 


Questions). Compiled chiefly from the work i 

words) of the late Rev. E. B. Pusey. Witha soll by = 
Rev. T. T’. Carrer, Honorary Canon of Christ Church Se 
Edition, 4th Thousand, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. a 


By the Rev. CANON JELF. 


MOTHER, HOME, and HEAVEN. Crown 


8vo, 5s. 


The SECRET TRIALS of the CHRISTIAN 


LIFE. Crown 8vo, uniform with “Mother, H 
Heaven,” 5s. » tiome, and 





By the Late ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE, A.M. 


The DOCTRINE of the INCARNATION of 
OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


The DOCTRINE of the HOLY EUCHARIST. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





By the Late Rev. E. B. PUSEY. 


The MINOR PROPHETS: with a Com- 


mentary, Explanatory and Practical, and Introductions t 
several Books. 1 vol. 4to, £1 11s. 6d. Sica 


DANIEL the PROPHET. Nine Lectures 


delivered in the Divinity School of the Universit 
With Copious Notes. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. ne ee 


WHAT IS OF FAITH AS TO EVER- 
LASTING PUNISHMENT? In keply to Dr. Farrar’s 
Challenge in his “ Eternal Hope.” 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





By the late Rev. JOHN KEBLE. 


SERMONS for the CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


11 vols. 8vo, cloth, 6s. each vol. 





NATURE and WOODCRAFT. By John 


Warson. Illustrated by G. E. Lodge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The DAWN of HISTORY. By C.F. Keary. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHURCH LORE GLEANINGS. By T. F. 


THISELTON Dyer. Large crown 8vo, Illustrated, 5s. 





THE MONTHLY PACKET. 


FORTY-THIRD YEAR. 
1893. 


A Magazine for Families, and especially for Elder Girls. 


Contains Papers of Literary, Scientific, and General interest, in 
connection with some of which Examination Questions with Prizes 
are given. 

_ Serial and Short Stories by Popular Writers are regularly 
included. 

A Prize of Ten Guineas is offered for a Short Story, and there 
are Sections devoted to Correspondence, Discussions, Competitions, 
and Prizes. Monthly, One Shilling. 





THE CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER 


will be published on November 23rd, and will contain a Frontispiece by L. 





bound in cloth, 200 to 300 pages, royal 16mo. 
List of the above Series free on application; 


Leslie Brooke, und Stories by Mrs. Walford, Roma White, Frances E. ti 
Austin Clare, A.C Shipton, Edith a: Cc. M. Teena, Madame ds Wake 
ings. 


M. Bramston, &c., &c., Price Two Shi 





London: A. D. INNES and CO., 31 


and 32 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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